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A  Trip  to  Dickensland. 

By   Horace   G.    Whitney. 


At  the  time  when  most  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  are 
opening  this  month's  number,  it  will 
be  forty  years  since  Charles  Dickens 
passed  from  earth.  His  death  oc- 
curred June  9,  1870. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  how  many 
of  the  readers  of  this  journal  there  may 
be  who  are  not  yet  familiar  with 
Dickens  books.  But  few  I  trust.  Yet 
when  I  look  back  on  the  debt  I  have 
incurred  to  the  great  author,  for  the 
hours  of  enjoyment  his  works  have 
given  me,  I  must  confess  to  a  sense  of 
envy  for  those  who  have  these  pleas- 
ures yet  in  store. 

Dickens  took  his  first  great  grip  on 
me  just  about  the  year  he  died.  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  suffer  an  accident  to  my  foot,  which 
necessitated  my  remaining  in  bed  for  a 
long  term  of  months.  To  an  active 
boy,  the  enforced  idleness  meant  a 
period  of  torture,  and  my  father  one 
day  brought  to  my  bedside  several 
boimd  Yolumes.  "liere  are  some  things," 
he  said,  "that  may  help  you  forget 
your  lame  foot.  If  they  interest  you, 
as  they  did  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  you'll 
never  think  of  the  flight  of  time." 
The  books  were  Oliver  Twist,  Nicho- 
las Nickleby,  and  Dombey  &  Son,  ob- 
tained fresh  from  Campbell  &  Patter- 
son's circulating  library. 

Just  a  word,  in  passing,  in  tribute 
to  ''Hy"  Campbell  and  Adam  Patter- 
son. Their  .book  store,  located  on 
Main  Street  about  where  the  Amussen 
building  now  stands,  was  the  Mecca 
of  the  school  bovs  and  girls  of  those 


days.  They  and  the  Territorial  Li- 
brary, (established  in  the  old  Council 
House  with  John  Lyon,  the  poet,  in 
charge),  furnished  almost  the  only 
means  those  in  humble  circumstances 
had  to  keep  up  with  the  literature  of 
the  day,  and  many  a  home  did  the 
books  from  Campbell  &  Patterson's 
circulating  library  help  to  brighten 
during  the  long  winter  months ;  but 
like  many  other  pioneers  in  the  cause 
of  the  common  good,  their  labors  were 
unappreciated,  and  their  store  went 
down  in  one  of  the  floods  of  financial 
depression. 

Dickens  and  I  were  inseparable  from 
those  days.  My  earliest  earnings  were 
invested  in  a  set  of  his  books,  bought 
one  by  one,  from  Dwyer's  store,  and 
often  as  I  sat  buried  in  breathless  in- 
terest over  the  latest  acquired  treas- 
ure, I  would  hear  a  half  repressed 
laugh  from  my  father,  who  looked  up 
from  his  own  perusal  of  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, another  of  his  favorites,  and 
smiled  as  he  said,  "he  really  seems  to 
have  struck  you  even  harder  than  lie 
once  did  me." 

I  learned  in  later  years  that  his  one 
diversion  in  the  trying  days  of  Nau- 
voo,  was  in  reading  the  stories  of 
Dickens  and  Scott,  as  they  came  out 
in  monthly  numbers.  Years  after- 
ward, when  as  one  of  the  pioneers,  he 
had  settled  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley,  the 
arrival  of  the  mails  from  the  East  and 
the  West,  those  rare  events  in  the  life 
of  the  times,  had  for  him  the  keenest 
interest  because  they  brought  the  peri 
odicals  that  contained  the  stories  of  his 
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favorite  authors.  I  well  remember  the 
Jay  when  he  picked  up  a  newspaper 
and  startled  the  family  by  reading  in 
tones  of  consternation,  the  headline, 
"The  Death  of  Charles  Dickens." 

The  boys  of  those  days  were  all  hero 
worshipers,  and  everyone  had  his  sep- 
arate ideal  We  used  to  lie  on  the 
grass  and  gaze  up  into  the  sky  on  star- 
lit nights,  and  exchange  confidences 
as  to  whom  we  would  first  seek  out, 
when  we  came  to  enter  heaven.  Heb- 
er  Wells,  I  think,  chose  Napoleon ; 
Richard  Young,  if  I  remember  right, 
took  Washington ;  Joe  Heywood 
named  the  poet  Burns ;  Dickens  was, 
of  course,  my  choice,  and  Bishop 
Whitney  chose  Byron.  He  and  we 
were  all  too  young  then  to  realize  that 
our  search  for  Byron  in  heaven  might 
prove  long  and  vain- 


and  B.  B.  Young,  "Ort"  Whitney,  and 
the  other  champion  reciters  of  olden 
school  days;  Macauley's  "Lays  of  An- 
cient Rome,"  "Marmion,"  the  once 
familiar  Friday  afternoon  classic — 

"Come  back,  come  back,"  he  cried  in  grief 

Across  the   stormy  water, 
"And  I'll  forgive  your  Highland  Chief. 

My  daughter,  oh,  my  daughter !" 

Such  memories  and  a  host  besides, 
came  trooping  back  as  we  visited  the 
places  where  the  authors  themselves 
had  lived,  or  the  spots  where  they  had 
placed  the  immortal  creatures  of  their 
fancy. 

But  keener  than  any  other  delight, 
was  the  time  we  passed  in  visiting  the 
Dickens  landmarks,  the  places  where 
he  himself  had  lived  and  toiled,  the 
beautiful  home  where  he  breathed  his 
last,  and  the  localities  in  London  where 


Last  year,  1909,  found  me  a  pil- 
grim in  London,  with  two  weeks  on 
my  hands,  in  which  to  check  up  my 
almost  forty  years  reading  of  English 
history,  poetry,  and  fiction.  What 
memories  of  the  good  old  Wasatch 
days,  when  the  masters'  pages  first 
unfolded  their  glories  to  our  youthful 
minds,  arose  and  crowded  one  another, 
as  we  visited  and  pondered  over  the 
spots  where  kings,  queens,  poets  and 
authors  had  lived,  toiled  and  were  laid 
away.  How  we  thought  of  Dr.  John 
R.  Park,  as  we  stood  where  the  re- 
mains of  Addison  lay.  visited  the 
church  where  Dr.  Johnson  used  to 
worship,  and  viewed  the  places  where 
Goldsmith  toiled.  And  those  delight- 
ful delvers  into  poetry  and  song  of  the 
olden  days,  Kittie  Heywood,  r^Iamie 
Jones  and  Emma  Wells, — 

"Dear  girl,  the  grasses  o'er  her  grave, 
Have  thirty  j-ears  been  growing" — 

How  their  images  came  hack,  with 
the  recollections  of  Shakespeare,  Bul- 
wer,  Moore,  and  George  Elliot,  as  we 
paused  at  their  historic  resting  places : 
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now  393  Conmiercial  Road,  Portsmouth, 
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the  action  of  many  of  his  best  known 
stories  was  laid.  How  strong  a  hold 
Dickens  still  has  on  the  reading  public, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Cook"s  tours 
of  London  and  England  have  regular 
trips  and  special  days  devoted  to  visit- 
ing the  important  places  mentioned  in 
the  great  novelist's  works.  And  even 
when  making  the  usual  London 
rounds,  the  guides  who  conduct  tour- 
ing parties,  always  pause  to  point  out 


excepted-  St  Dunstan's  Church,  which 
has  a  history  of  its  own,  is  doubly  at- 
tractive to  tourists  because  it  was  the 
sound  of  its  "Chimes''  that  inspired 
one  of  Dickens'  great  Christmas 
stories.  ]\Iiss  Dickens,  one  of  his 
granddaughters,  conducts  a  public 
stenographic  establishment  in  London, 
and  people  go  miles  out  of  their  way — 
wc  did  among  others — to  dictate  their 
letters  there  that  they  may  be  able  to 


GAD  S  HILL  PLACE. 

Where  Dickens  lived  from  1857  to   1870.  and  wliere  he  died.     During  his 
residence  here,  he  wrote  "A  Tale  of  Two     Cities,"     "Our     Mutual     Friend." 
"Great  Expectations,"  and  began  "Th:  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood." 


"The  (Jld  Curiosity  Shop,"  Quilp's 
house,  the  home  of  Tulkinghorn,  the 
spot  near  London  bridge  from  where 
Nancy  Sikes  was  trailed  to  her  death, 
and  many  others  familiar  to  Dickens 
readers.  The  guides  say  too,  that 
tourists,  no  matter  from  what  parts  of 
the  wnrld  they  hail,  show  a  deeper  in- 
terest in.  and  a  greater  familiarity  with 
the  Dickens  characters  and  episodes, 
than  with  those  of  any  other  author 
in    the    language,    Shakespeare    alone 


converse  with,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
one  who  bears  so  distinguished  a  name. 
The  house  where  Dickens  was  born 
in  Port.sea,  on  February  7th,  1812,  still 
stands  and  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  city. 
The  houses  where  he  lived  in  Lon- 
don— he  seems  to  have  tested  most  of 
the  different  quarters  of  the  city  he- 
fore  he  settled  down  at  Gad's  Hill. 
Kent. — are  eagerly  gazed  at  by  trav- 
elers. Furnival's  Inn,  where  he  lived 
in    ]i^Mt.  when   he  married   Miss  Ho- 
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garth  and  began  "Pickwick,"  has  gone 
down,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company's 
offices ;  Devonshire  Terrace,  where  he 
lived  twelve  years,  and  wrote  several 
of  his  best  known  books,  is  now  a  law 
office.  The  Daily  News,  which  he 
founded  in  1846,  is  still  flourishing, 
and  the  "Chronicle,"  which  printed  the 
first  of  his  "Boz"  sketches  and  opened 
the  door  of  fame  to  him  in  1835,  is 
still  one  of  the  great  papers  of  the 
metropolis. 

But  our  richest  day  in  Dickens 
memories,  was  that  passed  in  old 
Rochester,  that  delightful  city  so 
crammed  with  English  historical  land- 
marks, and  so  noted  to  lovers  of  Dick- 
ens as  the  first  spot  at  which  the  Pick- 
wickians  paused  on  their  pilgrimage 
from  London,  and  the  stage  chosen  by 
the  novelist  for  the  setting  of  "The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  the  book 
which  his  sudden  death  left  unfinished. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  are  most 
picturesque,  and  the  great  mansion  in 
which  Charles  II  slept  the  night  be- 
fore his  triumphal  entry  into  London, 
draws  many  tourists,  but  fewer,  it  is 
said  than  the  old  "Bull"  inn  where 
the  Pickwickians  lodged,  where  the 
town  ball  took  place,  where  Jingle  and 
Dr.  Slammer  had  their  quarrel,  and 
from  whence  the  unhappy  Winkle 
went  forth  to  fight  the  duel  that  Jingle 
had  brought  upon  him.  Our  party 
lunched  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
"Bull,"  where  Dickens  so  often  sat 
and  where  he  dined  his  Pickwickians ; 
we  stood  on  the  staircase  where  Slam- 
mer and  Jingle  exchanged  courtesies, 
and  walked  around  the  liall  room  up- 
stairs, where  the  festivities  took  place. 
Everything  there  is  unchanged,  even 
to  the  little  overhead  enclosure  where 
the  musicians  were  "securely  con- 
fined." "The  Dickens  Chamber,"  too, 
the  quiet  room  where  he  used  to  love 
to  sleep,  is  kept  just  as  it  was  in  his 
day. 

From  Rochester,  it  is  only  a  drive  of 
three  miles  to  "Gad's  Hill,"  the  spot  in 


the  heart  of  one  of  England's  loveliest 
rural  districts,  chosen  by  Dickens  as 
the  home  of  his  closing  days,  and 
where  he  breathed  his  last.  It  lies  on 
the  main  traveled  road  that  runs  from 
Chatham,  Dover  and  Rochester  up  to 
London,  and  before  the  days  of  the 
railroad,  it  must  have  been  a  lively 
thoroughfare.  Dickens  has  often  told 
us,  how,  as  a  tiny  boy,  holding  his  fath- 
er's hand,  he  used  to  walk  from  Chat- 
ham to  London,  how  they  used  to 
pause  in  front  of  the  large,  roomy,  two 
story  building,  with  its  double  pair  of 
windows  and  its  cosy  porch,  and  how 
his  father  used  to  say  to  him  that  if 
he  was  a  very,  very  good  boy  and 
took  care  of  his  money,  he  might  some 
day,  when  grown  to  manhood,  buy  that 
very  house  for  his  own.  That  was 
about  the  year  1821,  and  the  memory 
of  the  house  always  remained  with 
him,  so  that  it  came  as  something  of  a 
shock  to  him  years  later,  when  a  friend 
informed  him  that  it  was  in  the  mark- 
et. He  was  then  famous  and  growing- 
wealthy,  and  he  at  once  decided  to 
purchase  the  property,  paying  for  it,  as 
he  related,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  pounds, 
about  nine  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
amusing  to  read  in  his  letters  that  he 
found  it  would  take  at  least  another 
thousand  pounds  to  bring  the  property 
into  good  repair,  and  of  his  consterna- 
tion on  learning  that  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  writes  a  friend :  "We  are  still  bor- 
ing for  water  here  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  per  day  as  wages.  The  men 
seem  to  like  it  very  much,  and  to  be 
])erfectly  comfortable."  Nearly  three 
months  later,  he  wrote  the  same 
friend :  "There  are  six  men  perpetu- 
ally going  up  and  down  the  well  (I 
know  somebody  will  be  killed)  in  the 
course  of  fitting  a  pump,  which  is  quite 
a  railway  terminal.  It  is  so  iron  and 
so  big.  The  horse  has  gone  lame  from 
a  sprain.  The  dog  has  run  a  ten  penny 
nail  in  one  of  its  hind  feet,  the  bolts 
have  all  flown  out  of  the  basket  car- 
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riage,  and  the  gardener  says  all  the  fruit 
trees  want  replacing  with  new  ones." 
Three  days  later  he  says,  "Five  men 
have  been  looking  attentively  at  the 
pump  for  a  week,  and  I  should  hope 
may  begin  to  fit  it  in  the  course  of  Oc- 
tober." 

It  was  a  cheerless  day  of  drizzling 
rain,  the  roads  sticky  and  muddy,  when 
we  drove  from  Rochester  out  to  Gad's 
Hill  Place.  We  recognized  it  immedi- 
ately from  the  printed  descriptions  and 
the  many  postal  card  pictures  pur- 
chased around  Rochester,  so  asking 
our  driver  to  wait  in  the  road  we 
hoisted  umbrella,  pushed  open  the  gate 
in  the  great  high  hedge  that  almost 
hides  the  house,  went  up  the  graveled 
path  and  knocked  at  the  door.  A  trim 
servant  girl  answered,  and  to  our  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  a  visitor  might  be 
allowed  to  look  into  the  Dickens  li- 
brary, said  "she'd  see  ;"  returning  after 
a  moment's  absence,  she  informed  us 
that  the  place  was  regularly  open  to 
visitors  on  Wednesdays  only,  and  this 
was  Tuesday.  We  replied  that  we 
would  be  far  away  on  the  morrow,  that 
we  had  come  seven  thousand  miles  to 
see  the  place,  we  were  an  American 
journalist,  and  if  the  rule  could  be 
waived  in  our  instance,  it  would  be  a  fa- 
vor never  to  be  forgotten-  She  vanished 
once  more,  and  then  returning,  smiled 
and  said,  "Master  says  it's  'ighlv  in- 
convenient, but  seeing  as  you're  here, 
you  may  come  in."  So  in  we  went, 
and  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  satisfied 
our  soul  by  gazing  reverently  at  the 
hall,  the  great  staircase  that  ascended 
to  the  private  regions  above,  and  more 
than  all,  the  large  library  where  Dick- 
ens used  to  write,  and  where  he  was 
brought  when  he  suffered  the  stroke  of 
apoplexy  that  ended  his  life-  This 
room,  the  only  one  shown  to  visitors, 
remains  almost  as  it  was  during  the 
novelist's  life  time.  When  it  passed 
out  of  the  family's  possession,  some 
years  after  his  death,  the  purchaser 
stipulated  that  the  library,  and  all  its 
contents  should  go  with  the  house. 
The  pivotal  arm  chair  and  the  large 


flat  desk  which  he  used,  are  therefore, 
still  in  their  places,  melancholy  re- 
minders of  the  former  great  tenant  of 
the  room ;  every  side  of  the  library  is 
occupied  by  a  high  book  case,  and 
every  one  seemed  filled.  When  the 
door  of  the  room  was  closed,  it  could 
be  seen  that  that  too  was  painted  as 
a  book  case,  the  "dummy"  continuing 
the  bookcase  scheme  clear  around  the 
room.  The  old  house  was  silent 
enough  today,  but  it  took  no  great 
stretch  of  fancy  to  recall  the  scenes  of 
merriment  and  festivity  to  which  the 
walls  had  once  echoed.  Dickens  was 
famed  as  an  entertainer,  and  his  house 


DICKENS  IN  1867. 
The    year    of    his    second    visit    to 
America,  three  years  prior  to  his  death. 
(From  an  American  photograph.) 

parties,  especially  at  Christmas  time, 
when  private  theatricals  were  his  spe- 
cial hobby,  have  been  delightfully  de- 
scribed by  himself  as  well  as  by  those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been  num- 
bered as  the  guests.  Carlyle,  Bulwer, 
Wilkie  Collins,  Forster,  Maclise,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Macready,^ — such  were  some  of 
the  names  of  those  who  used  to  gath- 
er there  to  entertain  and  be  enter- 
tained. 
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Leaving  the  house  again,  we  stood 
for  a  moment  on  the  porch  on  which 
Dickens  has  so  often  been  pictured,  and 
gazed  at  the  lovely  scene  of  trees, 
hedges,  flowers,  and  grass  that  met  the 
eye  on  every  side.  Directly  across  the 
way  stood  the  famous  old  inn,  the  Fal- 
staff,  renowned  since  Shakespeare's 
day  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  fat 
Knight  and  his  companions  when  the 
robbery  was  planned.  Look  up  your 
Shakespeare  and  see  how  often  Fal- 
staff  mentions  "GadshiH"  in  Kent. 
Dickens  had  a  tunnel  constructed  un- 
der the  road,  leading  from  his  own 
premises  to  those  near  the  inn,  an  odd 
fancy,  but  one  characteristic  of  the 
man.  In  the  lot  across  the  way,  he 
had  a  Swiss  chalet  set  up,  presented  to 
him  by  Charles  Feichter,  the  great 
French  actor,  and  within  its  walls  he 
did  a  great  part  of  his  writing. 

Returning  to  Rochester,  we  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  day  poking  about 


an  old  curiosity  shop,  whose  ]jropri- 
etor,  Mr.  Harris,  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
Dickens  information,  and  in  one  of  the 
musty  corners  of  which  we  unearthe<l 
a  dingy  old  bas  relief  in  wood  of  Dick- 
ens himself,  which  had  lain  there  un- 
valued and  forgotten  for  years,  but 
which  it  cost  us  eighteen  shillings  to 
induce  the  shop  keeper  to  part  with. 
Last  and  saddest  of  all  our  visits, 
was  our  day  of  breathlessness.  devoted 
to  Westminster  Abbey.  There,  in 
stately  company,  the  remains  of 
Charles  Dickens  lie  mouldering  back 
to  the  dust  from  which  they  all  sprang. 
We  paused  before  the  tombs  of  many 
a  king,  queen,  statesman  and  warrior 
whose  names  illuminate  the  pages  of 
England's  history,  but  our  feeling  was 
that  the  achievements  of  but  few  of 
them  reflected  greater  glory  on  their 
country  than  did  those  of  the  immor- 
tal creator  of  Little  Nell. 


Success  Out  of  Failure. 

By  Phillips  Brooks. 


A  child  has  certainly  known  only 
part  of  his  father's  love  who  has 
thought  of  his  father  as  loving  only  in 
his  indulgence.  There  is  a  whole  other 
region  of  his  father's  love  which  he  has 
never  entered — the  region  in  which  his 
father,  with  a  profounder  care  for  him 
and  also  with  a  completer  trust  in  him, 
shall  show  his  mercy  by  denial.  We 
can  all  remember,  I  suppose,  how  once 
if  men  had  asked  us  how  we  knew  God 
loved  us,  the  answer  that  leaped  to  our 
lips  would  have  been  the  flowing  cata- 
logue of  all  that  He  had  given  us,  all 
the  incentives  which  He  had  put  into 
our  lives,  all  the  securities  by  which 
He  had  surrounded  us,  all  the  suc- 
cesses by  which  he  had  shown  us  that 
we  belonged  to  Him.  These  still  re- 
main ;  these  are  still  on  our  lips  when 
we  sing  His  praises ;  but  if  we  have  at 
aall  compassed  His  love  as  the  years 


have  swept  along,  there  is  another  side 
which  has  grown  also  dear  to  u<.  and 
which  has  in  its  dearness  a  peculiar 
depth  and  strength  and  sweetness 
which  are  all  its  own.  There  is  a  pro- 
found strain  in  our  thankfulness  which 
sings  of  the  many  times  it  has  been 
through  the  exhibition  of  our  own 
weakness  that  God  has  shown  us  His 
strength ;  of  the  plans  and  purposes 
which  He  has  brought  to  failure  in 
order  that  out  of  their  failure  He 
might  build  success.  It  is  a  poor  and 
wretched  life  which  has  not  such  con- 
secrations of  its  disappointments  and 
its  miseries.  A  life  which  has  not  these 
carries  as  a  burden  what  it  ought  to  be 
hugging  as  a  treasure ;  and  one  whole 
side  of  the  perfect  Sun  of  God's  mercy, 
which  burns  with  a  glory  all  its  own, 
this  life  has  never  seen. 


Pictures  of  the  Holy  Land 

By  Charles  E.  Jolinson. 
The  Tombs  of  the   Kings. 


The  ancient  Jewish  idea  in  building 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  for  the 
future  as  for  the  present,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  massiveness  and  per- 
manence of  many  of  their  structures. 
In  our  own  covmtry,  in  the  present  age 
of  hurry  and  bustle,  a  building  one 
hundred  years  old  is  regarded  as  a 
curiosity,  and  we  consider  that  it  has 
well  done  its  duty.  We  become  im- 
patient if  a  building  or  project  of  any 
kind  is  not  completed  in  a  few  years. 
In  ancient  Palestine,  however,  speed 
was  not  so  much  the  keynote  of  life 
as  now,  and  builders,  with  incredible 
toil  and  patience  constructed  houses, 
temples  and  tombs  that  have  stood  for 
thousands  of  years  as  monuments  to 
their  industry  and  perseverance. 
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The  tombs  of  the  kings,  situated  out- 
side the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  just  north 
of  the  Damascus  Gate,  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  toilsome  work  of  the 
ancients  to  create  a  burial  place  for 
their  kings  that  would  endure  for  ages. 
Here  they  have  chiselled  out  of  the 
solid  rock  five  large  rooms,  a  stairway 
and  courtyard,  each  room  containing 
from  five  to  nine  niches  hewn  in  the 
rock  large  enough  to  hold  an  em- 
balmed body  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Israel.  The  origin  of  these  tombs  is 
veiled  in  uncertainty,  but  as  late  as 
the  fourteenth  century  they  were 
known  to  historians.  They  were  so 
completely  buried  by  the  dirt  and  de- 
bris resulting  from  the  constant  war- 
fare and  destruction  about  the  Holy 
City  that  comparatively  nothing  was 
known  about  them.  It  remained  for 
an  exploring  party  between  1830  and 
1840  to  make  extensive  excavations 
on  this  spot  and  lay  them  bare  for  the 
study  and  inspection  of  the  world. 


The  bodies  found  in  the  niches  had 
been  embalmed  and  buried  in  the  most 
luxurious  manner,  indicating  that  they 
were  of  great  wealth  and  station.  That 
the  tombs  w^ere  known  and  used  in 
the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  is 
shown  by  numerous  crosses  which 
have  been  cut  or  scratched  in  the  walls. 

The  opposite  picture  shows  the  grand 
stairway  leading  down  to  the  vaults, 
being  twenty-four  steps,  nine  yards 
wide,  hewn  from  the  solid  rock.  At 
the  left  are  seen  two  small  gutters 
or  ditches  also  cut  in  the  stone,  which 
carry  the  water  from  the  steps  to  a 
cistern  below.  Entering  a  doorway, 
we  come  into  the  ceremonial  court,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  a  large  platform 
cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  form  of  a 
cave.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  speakers 
or  conductors  of  the  interment  cere- 
mony stood  facing  the  people  in  the 
court.  At  one  end  of  the  platform  is 
an  opening  leading  to  a  tomb  proper, 
a  room  such  as  the  one  shown  in  which 
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ROCK-HEWN    CHAMBER,    TOMBS   OF  THE    KINGS. 


Mme.  Mountford  is  standing.  The 
square  openings  seen  in  the  rock  are 
niches  cut  for  bodies,  these  probably 
being  sealed  after  the  liody  was  placed 
in  them.  The  black  hole  in  the  low- 
er corner  is  a  similar  opening  leading 
to  another  chamber  niched  in  the  same 
manner. 

That  these  tombs  are  actually  the 
burial  place  of  the  Jewish  kings  has 
not  been  definitely  proven,  owing  to 
the    scarcity    and    uncertainty    of    in- 


scriptions. Of  late  years  some  investi- 
gators have  asserted  that  they  were 
made  for  the  last  resting  place  of 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene,  who,  with 
her  son  Izates  and  his  twenty-four 
sons  were  buried  here.  Whatever  their 
origin,  they  were  marvelous  to  con- 
template, and  their  extent  and  magni- 
tude show  plainly  how  strong  was  the 
veneration  for  the  dead  in  the  minds 
of  the  ancient  Jews. 
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The  Lure  of  the  City. 

Bv  Jennie  Roberts  ATabev. 


I. 


"Milk!" 

Mrs.  Barmim  came  bare-headed 
down  the  path,  bordered  with  golden 
dati'odils,  to  where  Uncle  Samm}- 
stood  with  his  milk  can  resting  upon 
the  white    picket  fence. 

"Fine  m.ornin',  Mis'  Barnum."  The 
old  man's  voice  vibrated  like  a  tightly 
strung  instrument.  "  'Pears  as  though 
ive'd  have  good  weather  fur  a  spell 
now.' 

Mrs.  Barnum  smiled  and  nodded 
comprehendingly,  for  Uncle  Sammy 
was  very  deaf. 

"Reckon  you  won't  find  better  milk 
'an  this.  Mis'  Barnum,  if  I  do  say  it 
myself.  Hm — m,  ah — h  !"  the  old  man 
chuckled,  as  he  poured  a  yellow  stream 
into  her  shining  bucket.  "Ole  Maude 
an'  Bess  air  jest  doin'  fine  now  they're 
gittin'  plenty  o'  green  feed." 

Mrs.  Barnum  nodded  smilingly 
again,  and  taking  the  bucket,  held  out 
a  dollar  piece  towards  him. 

The  old  man  reached  for  it  with 
boyish  eagerness. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  "much  obliged. 
One  more  dollar  on  Dolly's  piany. 
Shucks !  I've  on'y  five  more  to  git, 
Mrs.  Barnum,  an'  that  music  man  says 
he'll  put  one  right  down  at  our  little 
house,  bran  new  an'  shiny.  All  ye 
have  to  do  is  pay  thirty  dollars  down, 
an'  five  more  each  month  'till  it's  paid 
fer.  Course,  he  said  he  wouldn't  do 
that  with  everybody.  I'm  gittin'  a 
bargain  on  it.  you  bet,  and  with  my 
garden  stuff  I  can  soon  get  it  paid 
off.  Shucks !  what  if  it  does  take  a 
year  or  two, — Dolly's  deservin'  of  it. 
She's  a  good  little  gal,  Dolly  is,  an'  I 
'low  to  s'prise  her  on  her  birthday — 
of  course,"  with  dim  wistful  eyes, 
"you  won't  lireath  a  word.  Mis'  Bar- 
num. 

"She's  been  hankerin'  after  a  piany 
ever  since  them  Simpkinses  moved 
'cross   from   us.     Them   gals   is   alius 


tryin'  to  show  off  with  theirs,  seems 
like.  Dolly's  no  hand  to  complain,  but 
lately  she's  been  feelin'  blue  an'  kind- 
er down-hearted.  I  puzzled  my  ole 
head  an'  all  to  onct  it  struck  me — 
'She's  hankerin'  an'  frettin'  after  a 
piany,  I  says,  'an'  if  they's  any  way 
I  kin  git  one,  she  shall  have  it.'  I 
never  have  got  the  girl  anythin'  reel 
nice.  I  alius  'low  to  git  her  a  bit  o' 
ribbon  or  a  hand'chief,  or  some  little 
jim-crack,  ever  time  I  go  to  town,  but 
they  don't  'mount  to  much  o'  course. 

"Dolly  alius  has  my  meals  ready 
an'  looks  out  fer  me  awful  kind  like. 
Ye  know  lots  o'  girls  won't  bother 
'bout  tryin'  to  please  an'  ole  feller  like 
me.  Shucks!  If  I  jist  wasn't  deaf  as  a 
post.  It's  a  awful  trial.  Mis'  Bar- 
num." Tears  came  into  the  dear  old 
eyes,  but  he  whisked  them  quickly 
away  with  his  coat  sleeve. 

"I  go  to  church  an'  set  there.  Can't 
hear  a  word  the  preacher  says  an' 
not  very  much  music.  But,  ye  know, 
I  think  the  Lord  alius  makes  'low- 
ances.  He's  blest  me  with  bavin"  Dol- 
1\',  'cause  I  can't  hear  and  enjoy  things 
like  other  folks.  I  jist  watch  her  lips 
close  an'  she  tells  me  the  sermons,  and 
reads  the  hymns  when  we  git  Home. 
It's  most  as  good,  seems  like — shucks ! 

"Well,  I  must  jog  'long,"  he  said, 
abruptly,  and  bidding  her  good  morn- 
ing, started  towards  his  wagon  with 
his  cheery    little  trot. 

He  clucked  gayly  to  his  old  white 
horse,  and  the  wagon  rattled  away 
down  the  street,  through  two  rows  nf 
fresh  new  leafed  willow  trees,  the 
fragrant  spring  air    Hoating  about. 

Presently  tiie  old  man  drew  the 
reins  in  quickly.  .A  young  man  iiad 
just  started  acroi^s  a  fiild  with  a  -Iiovel 
over  his  shoulder. 

"Mornin',  Dan,"  lie  called  clieerily. 
Come  nigh  not  seein'  ye  that  time. 
Fine  weather,  this  is  what  makes  the 
g\Tdins  grow." 
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Dan,  who  was  an  agile  young  farm- 
er, scaled  the  fence  with  a  bound  and 
came  up  to  the  milk  wagon. 
The  old  man  laughed. 
•"Us'to  be  young  an'  spry  myself. 
once,  Dan.  How's  yer  'reddishes  an' 
lettuce  comin'?  Mine'll  be  ready  next 
week,  I  'low.  Did  I  tell  ye  Dan,"  his 
withered  face  brightening  all  over,  and 
speaking  in  a  low,  confiding  tone, 
"  'bout  that  piany?  There's  jist  four 
dollars  more  to  git  an'  next  week 
there's  the  gyrdin'  stuff.  Cracky  !  but 
won't  that  little  gal  be  tickled." 

Dan  flushed  and  looked  off  across 
the  green  fields.  There  was  a  tight 
aching  pain  in  his  throat  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  he  suddenly  put  one  hand 
deep  into  his  pocket. 

"Let  me  make  up  the  balance.  Uncle 
Sammy,''  he  shouted,  raising  himself 
close  to  the  old  fellow's  ear. 

Uncle  Sammy  failed  to  understand 
until  a  bill  was  thrust  into  his  hand. 
He  straightened  queerly. 

''No,  I  thank  ye,  Dan,"  he  said,  qui- 
etly, "but  I  'lowed  I'd  get  the  piany 
all  by  myself." 

Dan  Martin  and  Dolly  Keith  had 
grown  up  together,  lived  on  the  same 
street  all  their  lives,  gone  to  the 
same  school,  and  Dan  couldn't  remem- 
ber the  time  when  his  heart  had  not 
thumped  wildly  against  his  sides  at 
the  mere  sight  of  this  shabby  little 
brown-eyed  girl.  Until  a  few  weeks 
back  she  had  appeared  to  return  his 
affection  in  her  modest,  girlish  way, 
but  now  the  boy  doubted  that  any  kind 
feeling  for  him  had  ever  existed.  He 
had  tried  to  believe  it  only  imagina- 
tion at  first,  but  her  manner  had 
changed  from  a  cool  aloofness,  to  op- 
en resentment.  And  lately  she  had 
slighted  him  purposely  several  times, 
and  he  had  been  very,  very  angry,  but 
the  love  that  filled  his  big,  kind  heart 
had  taken  him  back  again,  each  time, 
to  the  little  low-roofed  house,  where 
the  girl  lived  with  her  grandfather. 

Nobody  knew  or  understood  better 
than  Dan,  the  hardships  and  poverty 
tlie  girl  endured  from  year  to  year,  for 


the  sake  of  her  grandfather.  But  she 
had  never  complained,  and  was  proud- 
er even  than  the  queer  old  man,  and 
the  boy  was  awkward  and  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  help  her. 

He  had  known  that  she  secretly  dis- 
pised  the  weather-beaten  little  house 
of  her  grandfather  for  a  long  time. 
He  had  seen  her  scour  and  scrub,  and 
try  to  make  it  bright  and  homelike, 
had  seen  her  make  little  nick-nacks  to 
cover  cracks,  and  tack  pictures  over 
torn  places  in  the  dingy  wall  paper : 
but  the  rooms  were  woefully  bare  and 
cheerless  for  all  her  efforts.  He  had 
seen  her  wear  the  same  simple  gowns 
season  after  season,  pressed,  patched, 
and  replenished,  and  the  same  hats 
with  perhaps  a  change  of  ribbon  or 
flower. 

Once  Dan  had  felt  so  sorry  for  her 
that  he  had  bought  a  silk  dress  pat- 
tern after  the  fashion  the  village  girls 
were  wearing  then,  and  left  it  upon 
the  step  one  night,  but  Dolly  had  sur- 
mised the  source  of  its  coming  and  had 
promptly  returned  it  in  the  same  wav. 

Dan  was  sick  with  doubt  and  ap- 
prehension that  spring  morning.  The 
thought  of  losing  Dolly  was  torture. 
There  was  no  use  asking  for  an  ex- 
planation of  her  attitude  towards  him. 
he  well  knew.  She  had  plainly  meant 
for  him  to  understand  from  her  man- 
ner that  he  had  no  right  to  ask  any- 
thing or  expect  anything.  But  Dan 
struck  the  shovel  fiercely  into  the  earth 
and  vowed  he'd  see  her  again  that 
night,  come  what  might,  and  then 
.surrender — surrender  bravely  if  he 
was  obliged  to. 

Uncle  Sammy  was  late  getting  in 
that  evening.  Dolly  had  set  the  table 
for  supper,  and  was  sitting  perched 
upon  the  rickety  old  railing  of  the 
front  porch,  waiting  for  him  to  come 
in  from  milking  in  the  little  pasture 
behind  the  house. 

.A.  full  moon  had  just  arisen  in  all 
its  splendor  above  the  purple  hills  and 
the  soft  spring  breezes  wafted  the 
fragrance  of  blossoming  trees  and  vio- 
lets, into  the  girl's  face.     From  across 
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the  way  where  the  Simpkins'  house 
stood  hghted  up  picturesquely  among 
the  shrubbery  and  tall  trees,  came  the 
tinkle,  tinkle  of  a  piano.  The  sheer 
lace  curtains  let  out  floods  of  light, 
and  by  standing  and  peeping,  which 
Dolly  did  guiltily,  she  could  see  right 
into  the  front  rooms,  see  the  mirrors 
— the  rich  tapestries — the  statuary — 
the  beautiful  pictures — and  a  group  o- 
young  folks,  elegantly  dressed,  niuv- 
ing  about  among  the  luxuriance.  It 
was  a  wondrous  dream  to  the  poor 
little  girl  whose  life  had  often  lacked 
the  bare  necessities,  and  she  threw 
out  both  arms  as  if  to  take  it  all  into 
them. 

Until  a  few  weeks  before  the  h'v^ 
house  had  belonged  to  a  wealthy  wiu 
ower,  who  had  kept  its  shutters  close( 
most  of  the  time,  and  there  had  sel- 
dom been  a  sign  of  life  about  the  place. 
But  since  the  Simpkins'  had  moved  up 
from  the  city,  it  had  been  a  blaze  of 
light  from  garret  to  cellar,  and  almost 
every  evennig,  parties  of  gay  young 
people  had  thronged  the  place. 

Late  that  very  afternoon,  when  Dol- 
ly, with  big  sunbonnet,  had  been  dig- 
ging in  her  little  flower  garden,  a 
handsome,  shining  automobile  had 
come  chugging  along  the  street  in 
the  bright  spring  sunshine,  and 
stopped  at  the  large  iron  gate  across 
the  way.  Dolly  had  sunk  down  upon 
the  cool  new  grass  and  watched  it 
covertly,  with  bated  breath.  Two 
young  men  had  sprung  out  gallantly 
and  assisted  two  white  veiled  girls  to 
alight.  Dolly  compared  the  cut  of 
these  bov's  clothes  with  those  of  the 
country  boys  she  knew,  and  her  lips 
curved  disdainfully.  And  oh,  the 
daintiness  of  those  girls  as  they  had 
fluttered  up  the  wide  stone  path !  Then 
the  big  front  door  had  swung  sudden- 
ly open  and  the  eldest  Simpkins  girl 
had  come  running  down  the  broad 
steps  in  a  perfect  dream  of  pink,  to 
meet  the  new  comers.  Their  light 
laughter  and  merry  voices  had  floated 
over  to  Dolly,  who  sat  looking  eag- 


erly until  the  door  had  clanged  shut, 
and  taken  them  from  her  sight. 

The  Simkins'  coming  had  brought  a 
new  element  into  Dolly's  life.  What 
had  at  first  been  a  vague  discontent 
and  longing,  had  grown  into  a  bitter 
protest  against  her  old  grandfather, 
who  clung  to  her  like  a  child. 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  duty  to- 
wards him,  she  reflected,  she  might 
go  to  the  city  which  called  so  tempt- 
ingly, and  earn  for  herself  the  pretty 
clothes  and  little  luxuries,  for  which 
she  yearned  so  passionately. 

Ah,  that  city,  with  its  rows  of  bril- 
liant shop  windows,  with  their  artis- 
tic display  of  delicate  dress  materials, 
of  silks,  and  lace,  of  plumes,  and  won- 
derful hats — oh,  of  everything  beauti- 
ful to  adorn !  Then  its  liveliness,  its 
busy  noises,  its  clanging  cars,  the 
throng  of  well-dressed  people,  then — 
then  the  beautiful,  brilliant,  heavenly, 
theatres,  and  operas  !  Ah,  people  lived 
there,  lived! 

Suddenly  from  the  stillness  of  the 
night  came  the  sound  of  footsteps  up- 
on the  hard  side-walk,  and  the  moon- 
light revealed  the  strong,  broad-shoul- 
dered figure  of  Dan  Martin. 

Dolly  waited  not  an  instant,  when 
she  saw  him  coming.  She  had  barely 
time  to  dart  around  the  dark  side  of 
the  house,  and  hide  before  he  had 
reached  the  gate,  and  there  she  stood 
breathlessly,  rebelliously.  Somehow 
she  fairly  loathed  the  boy  tonight ;  the 
mere  sight  of  him  was  repulsive.  He 
seemed  so  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
her  common-place,  hateful  life.  She 
didn't  want  a  farmer,  anyhow.  The 
city  boys  wore  such  immaculate,  such 
trimly  creased  clothes,  and  had  such 
gallant  manners.     Dan  Martin — ugh  ! 

Dan  came  straight  up  the  path  and 
going  up  the  steps,  knocked  three  or 
four  times  upon  the  door.  After  re- 
ceiving no  answer  he  walked  off 
around  the  house,  and  Dolly  soon 
heard  his  and  her  grandfather's  voices 
together  as  they  came  back  and  into 
the  kitchen. 
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After  a  little  her  grandfather  came 
to  the  door  and  called  her,  in  his  quav- 
ering piping  voice,  but  Dolly  settled 
down  comfortably  upon  an  old  box, 
and  giggled  softly  to  herself.  A  bough 
from  an  old  pear  tree  hung  a  short 
distance  above  her  head.  She  pulled 
it  down  and  buried  her  nose  in  one 
large  white  cluster  of  blossoms.  It 
was  cool  and  fragrant,  and  she  be- 
gan eating  the  petals.  Let  Dan  Mar- 
tin stay.  She'd  remain  where  she  was 
till  he  went,  if  it  be  daylight. 

Presently  her  grandfather's  voice 
came  to  her,  as  he  peered  out  at  the 
door  again. 

"Wall,  it's  funny  where  that  gal  can 
be!  She  can't  be  gone  fur;  jist  sit  a 
little  longer,  Dan,  an'  I  reckon  she'll 
come." 

Dolly  smiled  and  pulled  another 
blossom  to  pieces. 

Dan  sat  and  listened  to  the  old  man's 
tiring  chatter  for  over  an  hour  and 
when  Dolly  had  not  come,  finally  bade 
him  good-night  and  went  home  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

Dolly  went  into  the  house,  then,  cold 
and  cross. 

"Why,  Dolly,"  her  grandfather  said, 
"didn't  ye  see  Dan?  he's  been  waitin' 
here  these  two  hours  for  ye.  Where 
ye  been  strollin'  off  m'  girl?  I've  been 
wantin'  my  supper.' 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  eat  it  then," 
she  retorted,  sharply,  "it's  all  ready." 

The  old  man  sat  down  after  the  girl 
had  placed  his  usual  bowl  of  corn 
meal  mush  upon  the  table,  and  prat- 
tled away  like  a  child  as  he  ate.  The 
other  sat  absently  fingering  a  worn 
place  in  the  table-cloth  and  ate  noth- 
ing. 

Dolly  was  a  pretty  girl.  Her  cheeks 
were  full  and  red,  and  her  eyes  a  soft 
brown,  and  she  had  a  great  quantity 
of  light  glossy  hair,  piled  high  upon 
her  head. 

Finally,  the  old  man,  noting  her  ab- 
stractedness, said  in  a  grieved  tone : 
"What's  ailin'  ye  child?  Ye  ain't  eat- 
in'  a  mite,  an'  ye  didn't  eat  no  din- 
ner, neither." 


The  girl  ignored  his  question. 

"Gran 'pa,''  she  said,  "I've  been 
thinking,  and  I  believe  I'll  go  to  the 
city  to  work." 

But  he  misunderstood,  and  asked 
pleasantly :  "Who's  goin'  to  Cinthy's 
to  work?" 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  she  said  impatiently 
and  repeating  her  words,  with  a  great 
efifort. 

"Ye  mean — ye  mean  to  go  to  work 
— to  leave  me  alone,  Dolly?"  he 
gasped. 

"You  could  get  along,  gran'pa,"  she 
said,  leaning  over  towards  him  in  a 
coaxing  way,  "Aunt  Phoebe'd  do  your 
washing,  and  ironing,  and  clean  up  the 
house  once  a  week.  She  said  she 
would." 

"Ain't  I  treatin'  ye  right,  m'  girl," 
the  old  man  asked,  brokenly,  "that  ye 
want  to  leave  me  alone  ?'' 

"Now,  gran'pa,"  she  remonstrated, 
"don't  you  go  to  thinking  that  way. 
You  know  you've  always  been  good 
to  me.  You  don't  understand.  I've 
got  to  have  some  new  clothes — we're 
awfully  poor — don't  you  know  that 
we're  awful  poor,  and  don't  have 
things  like  other  folks.  I  must  go — I 
must,"  she  added  the  last  more  to  her- 
self. 

"Never  mind,  Dolly,"  the  old  man 
said,  in  a  soothing  tone,  as  though 
cooing  to  a  tiny  child,  "ye  know  it's 
3'er  birthday  purty  quick,  an'  I'm  'low- 
in'  to  do  somethin'  splendid  fer  ye, 
but  it's  a  s'prise,  an'  I  can't  tell  ye 
till  the  time  comes.  You  jist  wait, 
Dolly!" 

The  girl  laid  her  plump  white  hand 
impulsively  over  his  withered  brown 
one.  Her  thoughts  had  suddenly  re- 
verted to  past  birthdays — to  the  many 
bits  of  ribbon,  and  lace,  and  other  little 
trinkets  that  her  grandfather  had 
skimped  and  saved  to  buy  for  her. 

"Gran'pa,"  she  said,  tenderly,  "we 
can't  afiford  it.  You  must  not.  I'm 
a  strong,  healthy  girl,  and  can  earn 
my  own  things." 

The  old  man  did  not  catch  each 
word  and   felt  reassured  by  her  soft 
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tones.  He  asked  wistfully,  "An'  ye 
won't  be  goin'  then,  will  ye,  Dolly?" 

The  girl  sat  thinking. 

"Well,  gran'pa,"  she  said,  in  a  mo- 
ment, "we'll  talk  about  it  tomorrow. 
It's  time  for  you  to  be  in  bed,"  and  she 
brought  him  his  candle  and  lighted  it. 

"Go  along,  now  gran'pa — standing 


there  in  your  socks ;  you'll  catch  cold. 

The  soft  thuds  of  his  feet  were 
heard  on  the  narrow  back-stairs  that 
led  to  a  tiny  room  under  the  low 
roof. 

"Hm— m.  Ah— h,"  Dolly  heard 
him  say  from  time  to  time,  as  he  un- 
dressed for  bed: 


(to  be  continued.) 


Counted  In. 


The  buckboard  stood  in  front  of  the 
steps  and  the  crowd  was  gaily  collect- 
ing. Old  Mr.  Beekman  watched  them 
wistfully.  It  was  Carol  Frost  who, 
turning  to  call  back  a  gay  word  to 
some  one,  noticed  the  lonely  figure 
with  the  pathetic  eyes  and  dangling 
trumpet. 

"Excuse  me  just  a  moment,"  she  said 
to  Juliet  Beekman.  "I  want  to  speak 
to  your  grandfather." 

She  ran  back  up  the  steps  and  held 
out  her  hand  for  the  trumpet. 

"We  are  going  to  climb  Old  Bald," 
she  explained.  "We  expect  to  reach 
the  top  about  noon.  We  have  mirrors 
to  signal  with  and  a  field-glass.  Won't 
you  wave  to  us?  I  am  sure  we  could 
see  you." 

The  old  man' 
"Surely !  Surely ! 
ly.    "I'll  watch." 

All  the  morning  he  was  restless  and 
excited.  He  climbed  to  his  room  for 
his  largest  handkerchief,  and  went  in- 
to the  house  half  a  dozen  times  to  com- 
pare his  watch  with  the  clock.  Finally 
the  flashes  appeared.  A  number  of 
people  were  watching,  and  answered 
from  the  steps.  In  his  corner  he 
waved  his  handkerchief  alone. 

He  was  waiting  when  the  crowd  re- 
turned.    Carol  went  to  him  at  once. 

"I  brought  3^011  the  prettiest  stone  I 
could  find  on  the  top,''  she  said. 

"I  thank  ye — thank  yc  kindlv !''  the 
old  man  answered;  and  then,  his  cag-' 
erness  conquering.  "Are  ye  sure  ye 
saw  me  ?" 

"Sure,"     Carol     answered.       "You' 


face    brightened. 
He  nodded  eaeer- 


were  standing  right  on  this  corner;  the 
others  were  on  the  steps." 

The  old  man's  face  was  almost  radi- 
ant. Some  one  had  watched  for  him — 
for  him! 

That  was  the  way  it  began — the  old 
man's  happy  summer.  Presently  a  few 
others  fell  into  the  habit  of  stopping  a 
minute  or  two  to  tell  him  of  their  trips  ; 
and  when  they  had  a  "stripping-bee," 
at  Carol's  suggestion  he  was  invited. 
It  did  not  trouble  him  that  he  could 
not  hear ;  it  was  happiness  enough  to 
be  doing  something  with  other  people. 
His  old,  trembling  fingers  fumbled 
eagerly  over  the  fragrant  fir. 

Juliet  did  not  wholly  like  it.  "You 
mustn't  let  grandfather  bother,"  she 
told  Carol. 

"He  doesn't,"  Carol  answered,  quiet- 
ly.   "It  isn't  a  bother ;  it's  a  pleasure." 

A  month  after  she  reached  home 
Carol  received  a  package  and  a  note. 
The  package  contained  an  old  medal. 
The  note  was  from  Juliet. 

"Poor  grandfather  left  U'; 
week,"  Juliet  wrote.  "He  wasn't 
he  just  fell  asleep  one  night  anc 
not  wake  again.  ,\fterward  we  found 
this  old  school  medal  marked  with  your 
name,  "^'ou  won't  care  for  it,  I  know, 
but  I  send  it  for  his  sake.  We  miss 
him  more  than  we  would  have  thought 
possible.  I  wish  I  had  the  chance  to 
talk  to  him  again — he  wanted  so  little, 
and  we  were  so  thoughtless." 

Carol  touched  the  little  old  medal 
tenderly.  It  had  taken  a  little  of  her 
time  that  summer, — but  she  was  so 
glad  now. 


la^t 
ill: 
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The  Responsibility  of  Teachers. 

[Remarks  by  President  Joseph  F 
Smith,  at  the  Sunday  School  Conference, 
held  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Sunday  evening,  April  3,  1910.] 

One  is  almost  awed  by  the  presence 
of  so  many  who  reflect,  in  some  degree, 
at  least,  the  image  of  God, — as  we  are 
all  formed  in  His  likeness  and  in  His 
image,  and  are  indeed  His  children  and 
His  heirs  and  "joint  heirs  with  Jesus 
Christ."  It  is  a  wonderfully  interest- 
ing sight  to  see  so  many  assembled 
here  this  evening  in  the  interest  of 
the  Sunday  Schools,  and  I  desire  to 
commend  you,  my  brethren  and  sisters, 
workers  in  the  Sunday  School,  for  the 
interest  that  you  manifest  in  the  great 
work  to  which  you  are  called,  and  in 
which  it  is  expected  you  will  strive  to 
your  utmost  to  do  your    duty.      No 


greater  work,  perhaps,  devolves  upon 
us  than  the  work  of  educating,  in  the 
right  way,  the  children  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  This  is  our  mission  as 
Sunday  School  workers,  and  great,  in- 
deed, will  be  the  reward  of  the  faith- 
ful, diligent  servant  of  the  Lord,  or 
handmaid  of  God,  who  saves  the  souls 
of  the  children  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be  started 
out  right.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to 
have  parents  who  are  right,  who  have 
received  the  truth,  and  who  love  it  and 
respect  it,  not  only  in  their  own  hearts 
but  in  the  sight  of  their  children,  and 
who  strive  to  carry  out  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  and  to  do  their  duty  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  without  any  taint 
of  indifiference,  lack  of  appreciation  or 
want  of  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  principles  that  they  have  espoused. 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Sunday 
School  teachers  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  not  only  love 
and  loyalty  to  their  parents  but  venera- 
tion for  God  and  for  every  sacred 
thing.  They  should  be  taught  to  honor 
and  venerate  old  age,  feebleness  in  men 
and  women, — the  result  of  age  and  of 
toil  and  perhaps  hardships.  They 
should  be  taught  kindness  one  to  an- 
other, especially,  and  to  be  peace-mak- 
ers. They  should  be  taught  kindness 
to  animals  and  a  proper  consideration 
for  the  necessities  and  wants,  likes  and 
dislikes  of  all  with  whoin  thsy  are  as- 
sociated in  life.  I  think  it  is  a  mark 
of  very  bad  breeding  to  see  a  child 
disregard,  or  treat  with  contempt  or 
with  ridicule,  the  unfortunate,  the  un- 
comely, the  aged  and  infirm,  the  crip- 
ple or  the  unfortunate  among  man- 
kind. There  is  a  great  lack  of  proper 
sentiment  which  should  dwell  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  when  such  feelings  as  these 
exist    in    their    minds,    and    they    are 
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seen  to  treat  with  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule those  of  their  fellow  beings  who 
are  unfortunate  in  any  way  whatever. 
I  believe  that  if  our  children  are  taught 
to  respect  and  love  their  parents,  and 
their  own  brothers  and  sisters ;  to  re-' 
spect  old  age,  the  feelings  and  the 
wishes  of  their  neighbors  and  of  their 
associates,  that  they  will  grow  up  to 
love  God,  to  love  truth,  to  be  honorable 
and  seek  virtue,  and  be  upright  and 
honest  in  their  lives.  But  if  they  lack 
the  veneration  that  they  should  feel  for 
God  and  Christ,  for  prophets,  for  sac- 
red ordinances,  for  the  House  of  God 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  House  of 
God,  and  they  grow  up  more  or  less 
indifferent  with  reference  to  all  these 
things,  they  are  most  likely  to  yield  to 
temptations  of  the  evil  one  and  be  mis- 
led and  go  astray.  One  of  the  strong- 
esf  safeguards  of  my  life  has  been  the 
fact  that  I  was,  in  my  childhood, 
taught  to  love,  honor,  respect  and  hold 
in  reverence  those  who  were  persecut- 
ed, those  who  were  spoken  evil  of, 
those  who  were  unfortunate,  and  to 
hold  in  the  spirit  of  kindness 
thoughts  and  feelings  toward  all 
that  were  less  fortunate  than  my- 
self. And  I  believe,  my  brethren 
and  sisters,  we  can  teach  our  children 
no  better  thing  than  to  honor  their  par- 
ents, to  keep  that  great  law  or  com- 


mandment of  the  Father,  to  honor 
their  fathers  and  their  mothers  and  to 
be  obedient  to  them.  And  then,  I 
trust  that  as  parents,  as  fathers  and 
mothers,  ourselves,  we  will  so  live  as 
to  be  worthy  of  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  our  children,  that  they  will 
delight  to  hearken  to  our  counsel  and 
to  be  obedient  to  our  wishes.  These 
children  of  ours,  as  the  song  says,  are 
the  "hope  of  Israel."  We  are  depend- 
ing upon  them,  in  the  near  future,  to 
bear  the  responsibilities  that  we  have 
upon  us  today :  and  we  certainly  de- 
sire, as  faithful  members  of  the 
Church  and  children  of  God,  that  our 
children  shall  be  even  more  faithful, 
more  diligent  and  more  capable,  and 
more  acceptable  unto  the  Lord  than  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  be. 

I  thank  the  Lord  for  the  privilege  of 
beholding  the  sight  I  see  tonight.  I 
believe  that  one  year  or  six  months 
ago,  during  the  Sunday  School  confer- 
ence, we  had  in  this  building  a  congre- 
gation almost  as  large  as  this ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  seen  before,  not 
within  my  recollection  at  least,  so  large 
a  congregation  as  the  one  assembled 
here  this  evening  at  this  Sunday 
School  conference.  And  I  feel  in  my 
heart  to  say,  the  Lord  bless  you,  my 
brethren  and  sisters,  especially  those  of 
ynu  who  are  engaged  in  this  work. 


n'  |-!E   world    has  small  need  of  a  religion  which  consists  solely  or 

chiefly  of  emotions  and  raptures.      But  the  religi  in  that  follows 
Jesus   Christ,   alike  when  He  goes  up  into  the  high    mountain    to 
. 1  pray,  and  when  He  comes  down  into  the  dark  valley  to  work;  the 

religion  that  listens  to  Him  alike  when  He  tells  us  of  the  peace  and  joy  of 
the  Father's  house  and  when  He  calls  us  to  feed  His  lambs;  the  religion 
that  is  willing  to  suffer  as  well  as  to  enjov,  to  labor  as  well  as  to  triumph; 
the  religion  that  has  a  soul  to  worship  God,  and  a  heart  to  love  man,  and  a 
hand  to  help  in  every  good  cause. 
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General  Snperintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 


Local  Boards. 

A  local  board  is  a  constituted  body 
of  directors  chosen  by  proper  author- 
ity to  foster  the  interests  of  a  Sunday 
School. 

The  term  local  is  used  to  distinguish 
this  group  of  workers  from  a  board 
similarly  organized,  and  called  to  of- 
ficiate in  a  stake  capacity;  and  from 
the  General  Board,  having,  as  its  name 
implies,  general  supervision  over  all 
the  schools  in  the  Church.  All  these 
are  auxiliary  or  helping  organizations, 
the  local  boards  representing  and  act- 
ing under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  ward;  the  Stake 
Board,  representing  the  presidencv  of 
the  stake,  and  the  General  Board,  rep- 
resenting the  First  Presidency  of  the 
Church.  Consequently  there  is  only 
one  General  Board  ;  but  there  arc  sixty 
stake  boards,  and  eight  hundred  five 
local  boards  in  the  Church. 

Besides  the  indicated  relationship 
of  these  boards  to  the  Priesthood,  each 
is  directly  associated  with  the  others. 
That  is,  the  stake  boards,  in  addition 
to  being  the  representatives  of  the  stake 
presidency  in  all  Sunday  School  mat- 
ters, are  also  the  representatives  of  the 
General  Sunday  School  Union  Board  ; 
and  the  local  boards,  besides  repre- 
senting the  Bishopric  of  the  ward,  also 
represent  the  Stake  Board  in  all  Sun- 
day School  interests  in  that  particular 
ward.  If  this  dual  relationship  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind,  much  unpleasant- 
ness arising  from  mistakes  in  choosing 
officers  and  teachers,  and  in  making 
appointments,  will  be  avoided. 

It  is  well,  too,  to  keep  in  mind  that 
boards  or  organizations  of  anv  kind 


are  not  ends  in  themselves ;  that  is, 
they  are  not  created  to  be  just  for  the 
sake  of  being. 

When  God  placed  rational  beings 
upon  this  created  earth,  and  pro- 
nounced good  the  crowning  act  of  cre- 
ation, man's  responsibility  began.  In 
other  words,  the  organizing  of  the 
earth  and  the  creation  of  man  were 
but  a  means  to  the  development,  the 
happiness,  and  eternal  life  of  God's 
children.  Earth  was  not  created  to 
sail  aimlessly  through  space,  nor  man 
to  walk  like  statues  upon  its  surface. 
Neither  are  local  boards  organized  just 
to  fill  a  place  in  Church  organizations. 
They  are  a  means  of  education,  and 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  education,  are 
the  children  of  God. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  (jualifications  of  members,  es- 
pecially teachers  of  local  boards,  can 
be  judged  from  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  education  and  training  to  be 
given.  These  include  all  that  moral 
education  in  general  comprehends,  and 
besides  this,  all  that  is  required  in  lead- 
ing children  to  a  testimony  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

The  old  definition  of  "education," 
based  upon  the  root  of  the  word,  is  not 
"to  cram  in,"  but  "to  draw  out."  But 
"to  draw  out"  all  that  is  in  the  chil- 
dren, is  not  true  education.  The  old 
definition  does  not  give  just  the  true 
meaning,  because  there  are  so  many 
things  in  the  child  to  draw  out.  There 
are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  ten- 
dencies. 

There  is  as  much  true  education  in 
crushing  an  evil  tendency,  as  in   de- 
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\  --loping-  a  good  one.  It  would  be 
))roper  to  say,  then.that  one  duty  of  the 
i.acher  on  the  local  board,  is  to  draw 
(nt  the  best  that  is  within  the  child. 

"The  true  education  in  general  means  the 
creating  out  of  the  raw  stufif  that  is  hidden 
in  the  boy,  a  finer,  stronger,  broader,  and 
superior  type  of  man." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  teacher  on 
the  Local  Board  should  be  inspired  by 
the  loftier  desire  to  teach  the  child  as 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  says : 

"To  understand  and  know  how  to  wor- 
ship, and  know  what  to  worship,  that  he 
may  come  unto  the  Father  in  Christ's  name, 
and  in  due  time  receive  of  His  fulness." 

Now,  it  may  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  teachers  on  a  local  board  should 
be  qualified  to  do  all  this ;  but  it  is 
r.ot  too  much  to  say  that  they  should 
he  qualified  to  understand,  in  the  main, 
the  lofty  purposes  of  true  education, 
and  particularly  the  divine  mission  of 
the  humble  leaders  in  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Truly,  the  teacher  in  Sunday  School 
must  go  out  among  the  blind,  and  like 
the  Great  Teacher  of  old,  command 
thorn  to  have  their  sight ;  to  go  among 
the  deaf,  and  make  them  to  hear.  A 
call  to  membership  on  a  local  board  is 
not  to  satisfy  a  passing  whim,  or  a  de- 
sire to  honor  the  man  or  woman,  it  is  a 
responsibility  to  serve ;  a  calling  to 
teach  those  "who  having  eyes  see  not, 
liaving  ears  hear  not,  having  hearts, 
do  not  understand."  And  this  is  true 
not  only  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
the  glories  and  goodness  of  God,  but 
also  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  in  the 
physical  universe. 

.V  woman  once  came  to  the  painter 
Turner,  and  looking  at  his  pictures, 
said,  "Why,  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  that  in  nature."  "Madam," 
said  the  painter,  "h<5w  much  would  you 
give  if  you  could  ?" 

O  there  are  beauties  we  do  not  see, 
there  are  sounds  we  cannot  hear.  The 
music  of  the  brook  never  gladdens  our 


heart ;  the  harmony  of  the  wind  in  the 
branches  and  leaves,  never  stirs  our 
sr)uls.  The  voice  of  the  Eternal  in  this 
nnibic,  we  seldom  know.  We  see  the 
st(jnes  but  not  the  lessons  they  teach ; 
and  yet  there  are  "tongues  in  trees, 
l)(ioks  in  the  running  brooks,  sennons 
in  the  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

Essential  qualifications  of  a  teacher, 
then,  are  ( 1 )  a  desire  to  know  God's 
will,  (2)  a  willingness  to  study,  search, 
and  pray  to  know  it,  and  (3)  knowing 
this  will,  a  determination  to  live  in 
harmony  with  it.  No  teacher  can  suc- 
cessfully teach  what  he  does  not 
practice.  "What  you  are  speaks  so 
loudly  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say." 
If  you  would  teach  children  the  Word 
of  Wisdom,  keep  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom ;  if  you  would  have  them  pay  tith- 
ing, pay  tithing;  if  you  would  have 
them  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  you 
keep  it  holy ;  respect  the  Priesthood, 
}-ou  respect  it. 

.\  pedagogical  training  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  qualification  of  the  Sunday 
School  teacher.  It  is  helpful,  but  not 
indispensable.  Choose  the  brother  and 
sister  who  desire  to  do  right,  who  love 
truth,  who  love  children,  and  who  will 
set  worthy  examples  in  daily  life.  Such 
will  soon  prove  their  fitness  as  mem- 
bers of  local  boards. 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  about  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  will  apply 
also  to  officers.  In  addition  to  these, 
members  of  the  Superintendency 
should  possess  ability  to  lead  and  tact 
to  direct ;  secretaries,  the  ability  to 
record  good  minutes,  keep  strict  ac- 
counts, and  write  a  good  legible  hand  ; 
treasurers,  good  accountants ;  librar- 
ians, the  ability  to  build  up  and  care 
for  a  library;  choristers,  the  ability 
to  lead ;  and  organists  the  abilitv  to 
select  as  well  as  play  suitable  music. 

Everyone  has  not  only  a  place  to 
fill  but  a  sacred  duty  to  perform,  and 
everyone  exerts  directly  or  indirectly, 
an  influence  upon  the  Sunday  .School 
adding  to  or  substracting  from  its  suc- 
cess. 
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SELECTION. 

The  method  of  selecting  members 
for  local  boards  is  as  follows : 

A  vacancy  having  occurred,  the  su- 
perintendency  decides  upon  the  most 
capable  person  to  fill  it.  But  before 
saying  anything  to  the  person,  they 
first  confer  with  the  Bishopric  whom 
they  are  representing.  Getting  their 
approval,  it  is  necessary,  then,  to  con- 
fer with  the  Stake  Board.  With  the 
approval  of  these  authorities,  the  su- 
perintendency  may  then  speak  to  the 
person,  explain  the  moral  standard  of 
requirements,  and  ask  if  he  will  abide 
by  them.  If  this  be  done  in  the  proper 
spirit,  there  will  be  but  very  few  who 
will  not  accept  the  position,  and  labor 
to  add  dignity  to  the  organization. 

OGRANIZATION,  DUTIES  AND  FUNC- 
TIONS. 

There  is  not  time  enough  left  for  me 
even  to  name  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  Local  Board.  In  the  superin- 
tendency  will  be  found  the  directing 
power  of  the  two  principal  groups  of  a 
local  board:  viz.,  the  officers  and  the 
teachers.  The  superintendent  has  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  whole 
board ;  one  assistant,  with  soecial  qual- 
ifications for  the  work  should  have 
charge  of  the  class  work ;  and  the  oth- 
er assistant,  direct  charge  of  the  var- 
ious officers  in  the  school. 

Once  a  week,  a  local  board  meet- 
ing should  be  held  preparatory  for 
Sunday  School  exercises.  The  follow- 
ing order  of  business  will  indicate  the 
functions  of  this  meeting: 

Excuses. 

Roll  call. 

Prayer. 

Singing. 

Minutes. 

Memory  Exercise. 

Singing  practice. 

TTnfiiiished  business. 

Instructions. 

Class  work  (one  hour.) 

Reports. 

New  business. 


-Suiging. 

Benediction. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendency  comes  also  the  duty  of  en- 
listment, an  organized  system  of  keep- 
ing enrolled  in  the  school,  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  ward. 

These  once  in  school,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  teaching  force,  divided  respect- 
ively into  Parents,  Theological,  Sec- 
ond Intermediate,  First  Intermediate, 
Primary  and  Kindergarten  depart- 
ments, to  interest  in  the  Sunday  School 
cause  the  newly  enlisted. 

Another  duty  devolving  upon  every 
officer  and  teacher  in  the  Union  is  to 
be  a  subscriber  to  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor :  the  efficiency  and  helpful- 
ness of  this  magazine  have  made  the 
performance  of  this  duty  a  true  pleas- 
ure. 

Four  Part  Singing. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
choristers  and  organists  in  the  conven- 
tions thus  far  held  have  declared  them- 
selves strongly  in  favor  of  the  promo- 
tion of  four  part  singing  in  the  Sun- 
day Schools.  The  General  Board  has 
also  expressed  itself  as  very  favorable 
to  a  continued  endeavor  to  encourage 
this  work,  and  we  heartily  recommend 
to  all  superintendents  that  they  give  to 
their  choristers  and  organists  as  much 
assistance  as  possible  in  making  suit- 
able arrangements  and  preparations 
for  efifective  four  part  singing.  It  may 
possibly  interfere  to  some  extent  with 
the  present  provisions  for  marching  in 
some  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  believed 
that  by  the  careful  planning  of  seating 
and  grouping  of  classes  with  respect 
to  the  parts  the  class  members  are  to 
sing,  that  the  marching  will  not  be 
greatly  interfered  with, — at  least  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  good  results 
that  will  come  from  a  training  of  the 
children  in  four  part  singing  will  more 
than  offset  any  slight  inconvenience 
and  disadvantage  that  may  come 
through  a  rearrangement  of  the  seat- 
ing of  the  schools.  No  school  is  too 
small  or  too  large  to  give  its  members 
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the  advantage  of  this  training  if  a  suit- 
able chorister  is  procured  to  lead.  We 
trust  that  there  will  be  much  progress 


made  in  our  singing  by  the  adoption 
of  these  worthy  suggestions  from  our 
music  department. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JULY. 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 
(Matthew  6:  9-13.) 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil: 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.    Amen. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JULY. 

The  bread  and  water  represent 

His  sacrifice  for  sin; 
Ye  Saints  partake,  and  testify 

Ye  do  remember  Him. 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 


Geo.  D.  Pyper,  Genera!  Secretary ; 

The  New  Monthly  Report. 

The  General  Board  has  recently  rec- 
ommended a  monthly  report  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  wards  to  the  stake  sec- 
retaries, and  in  order  to  have  a  mutual 
understanding  of  its  purpose,  we  have 
filled  one  out  using  an  imaginary 
school  as  a  basis. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  report  is  a 
copy  of  that  printed  in  the  new  minute 
book.  By  filling  in  the  blanks  as  above 
the  report  becomes  self-explanatory. 
Secretaries  will  remember,  however, 
that  while  the  percentages  of  attend- 
ance, prayer  meetings,  local  board  and 
union  meetings  are  based  on  enroll- 
ment, percentages  of  punctuuality  and 
prepared  are  based  on  the  attendance. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  report 
are  a  number  of  questions  as  to  or- 
ganization, meetings,  division  of  re- 
sponsibility, enlistment,  Juvenile  In- 
.STRUCTOR,  Harmony,  etc.,  calculated  to 
keep  the  superintendency  fully  posted 
as  to  the  conditions  of  each  school  in 
the  stake.  They  are  printed  in  size  to 
fit  a  six  and  a  half  inch  envelope  for 
easy  mailing. 

These  blanks  can  be  secured   from 


John  f.  Bennett.  General  Treasurer. 

our  book  department  at  a  cost  of  fif- 
teen cents  per  dozen,  or  sixty  cents  per 
hun(h'cd. 
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NAME  OP 

STAKE 

OR  MISSION 


Alberla 
Alpine 
Bannock 
Hear  Lake 
Bear  River 
Beaver 
Benson 
Big   Horn 
Bingliam 
Blackt'oot 
Box   Elder 
Cache 
Cassia 
Davis 
Emery 
Ensign 
Fremont 
Granite 
Hyrum 
Jordan 
Juab 
Juarez 
Kanab 
Liberty 
Malad 
Maricopa 
Millard 
Morgan 
Nebo 

North  Sanpete 
North  Weber 
Ogden 
Oneida 
Panguitch 
Parowari 
Pioneer 
Pocatello 
Rigby 
Salt  Lake 
oan  Juan 
San  Luis 
Sevier 
Snowflake 
South  Sanpetf 
St.  George 
St.  Johns 
St.  Joseph 
Star  Valley 
Summit 
Taylor 
Teton 
Tooele 
Uintah 
Union 
Utah 
Wasatch 
Wayne 
Weber 
Woodruff 
Yellowstone 


STAKE 

SUPERINTENDENT 

OR  MISSION 

PRESIDENT. 


Mark  A.  Coombs 
John   W.   Walker 
L.   Sumner  Pond 
John  A.  button,  Jr. 
Burdett  Smith 
J.  G.  McQuarrie 
J.   L.    McCarrey 
Samuel    R.    Wilcock 

C.  L.  Warnick 
Mathias  J.  Benson 
Justin  D.  Call 

W.  W.  Henderson 
Reese  M.  Harper 
Amasa  L.  Clark 
Lion  C.  Woodward 
William  T.  Atkin 
Ezra  G.  Dalby 
Joseph  F.  Merrill 
Preston  R.  Merrill 
Clifford  L  Goff 
A.  R.  Paxman 
J.  N.  Smith 
E.  W.  Little 
John  C.  Howard 
Lewis  Williams 
L.  R.  Gibbons 
John  Reeve 
James  W.  Carrigan 

D.  T.  Lewis 
James  W.  Anderson 
W.  N.  Farr 

Leslie  S.  Hodgson 
H.   M.   Monson 
Alma  Barney 
James  Ollorton 
C.  Clarence  Neslen 
Finn  H.  Berg 

A.  T.   Johnson 

E.  F.  Parry,  Jr. 
Clyde  A.  Hammond 
Ira  B.  Whitney 

H.  J.  Hansen 
Q.  R.  Gardner 

B.  D.  Sorenson 
Geo.  E.  Miles 
Marinus  Christensen 
Edward  C.  Phillips 
H.  F.  Burton 

W.  H.  Manning 
J.  U.  Allred 
James  F.  Griggs 
Alonzo  J.  Stookey 
Edwin  J.  Winder 
A.   S.   Geddes 
Wm.  S.  Rawlings 
Attewali  Wootton,  Jr 
R.  Arthur  Meeks 
Bri^-ham  H.  Goddard 
George  A.  Peart 

F.  A.  Miller 


MISSIONS. 


P.  O.  ADDRESS 


Cardston, Alberta  Canada 
American  Fork,  Utah 
Grace,  Idaho 
Paris,  Idaho 
Garland,  Utali 
Beaver,  Utati 
Richmond,  Utah 
Cowley,   Wyoming 
Idaho  Falls,  ^^daho 
Blacktoot,  Idaho 
Brigham  Citv,  Utah 
Logan,  Utah 
Oakley,  Idilio 
Farmington,  Utah 
Huntington.  Utaii 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Rexburg,  Idaho 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Wellsville,  Utah 
Midvale.  Utah 
Neplii,  Utah 

Col.  Dublan,  Chih.,  Mex. 
Kanab,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
I  Samaria,  Idaho 
Mesa.  Arizona 
Hinckley,  Utah 
Peterson.  Utah 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah 
Ogden,  Utah 
Ogden,  Utah 
Preston,  Idaho 
°ar\"nntch.  Utah 
Parowan,   Utah 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Pocatello.  Idaho 
Rigbv,  Idaho 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Moab,  Utah 
Snnfnrd.    Colorado 
Richfield.  Utah 
Woodruff.  Ariz. 
Manti,  Utah 
St.  George,  Utah 
St.   Johns,   Arizona 
Thatcher,  Arizona 
.i^fton,  Wyoming 
Coalville,  Utah 
Raymond.  Canada 
Driggs,  Idaho 
Clover,  Utah 
Vernal,  Utah 
La  Grande,  Oregon 
Prove,  Utah 
Heher,  Utah 
Tiuirber,  Utah 
Ogden,  Utah 
Randolph.    Utah 
St.  Anthony.  Idaho 


Australia 
California 
Central  States 
Eastern  States 
Great  Britain 
Hawaii 

.lapiin 

Mexico 
Netherlands 
Northern   States 
N.  W.  States 
Ne^^  Zealand 
Samoa 
Scandinavia 
South  Africa 
Southern  States! 
Sweden 

STiss  &  German 
Western  States 


C.  Alvin  Orme 
Jos.  A.  Robinson 
S.  O.  Benfiion 
Ben  E.  Rich 
Chas.  W.  Penrose 
S.  E.  Woolley 
Elbert  D.  Thomas 
Rey  L.  Pratt 
B.  G.  Thatcher 
GermanE. Ellsworth 
Melvin  J.  Ballard 
George  Bowles 
Wm.  A.  Moody 
Andrew  Jenson 
B.  A.  Hendricks 
Charles  A.  Callis 
Peter  Sundwall 
Thonias  E.  McKay 
John  L.  Herrick 


Totals  of  Stakes 


Sydney,  Australia 
Box  127  Los  Angeles,Cal 
Independence.  Mo. 
New  York  City 
Liverpool,   England 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Tokyo,  Japan 
City  of  Mexico 
Rotterdam,  Holland 
Chicago,   111. 
Portland.  Oregon 
Auckland.    New    Zealand 
Pesega,  Upola,  Samoa 

■'•lien  t'O  Ei'en.    Denmark 
Cape  Colony 
Chattanooga,   Tennessee 
Stockholm,   Sweden 
Zurich,  Switzerland 
Denver.   Colo 


Totals  of  Missions 
Totals  of  Stakes 


Grand  Totals 
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Joseph  F.  Smith,  General  Supt.      David  O.  McKay,  1st  Asst.  Gen.  Supt. 


Stephen  L.  Richards, 


SAINTS  SUNDAY    SCHOOLS,  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1909. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  DEP'TS 
Not  including  Parents'  Dept. 
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Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace  S.  Ensign,  Chairman;  Geo.  D.  Pyper,  Robert  Lindsay  McGhie. 


SUGGESTIVE  TOPICS  FOR  UNION 
MEETINGS. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Ring- 
ham  Stake  Sunday  School  Union,  we 
noticed  that  the  music  department  was 
well  attended  and  the  activity  excel- 
lent. Upon  inquiry  we  learned  that 
those  in  charge  of  this  department  had 
outlined  a  course  of  lessons  for  the 
year  and  that  much  interest  had  been 
created  in  the  discussions.  Thinking 
all  our  choristers  and  organists  might 
be  benefited,  we  print  below  the  sub- 
jects used  in  that  wide-awake  stake  : 

General  Aim  :  The  gaining  of  the 
highest  musical  efficiency  in  the  Sab- 
bath School. 

SUBJECTS. 

1.  Choristers  and  assistants. 

2.  Organists  and  assistants. 

3.  Preparation  and  punctuality. 

4.  Ways  and  means  of  obtaining 
music. 

5.  Attendance  at  Union,  Board 
Meetings,  and  Sabbath  Schools. 

6.  Selection  of  songs  and  music  to 
be  rendered  in  the  school. 

7.  Variation  in  programs  and  meth- 
od of  performance  and  introducing 
special  rnusical  features. 

8.  The  song  practice  and  how  to 
conduct  it. 

9.  Time,  velocity,  accent,  markings. 

10.  Breathing  exercises,  and  tlu'ir 
effect  upon  singers. 

11.  Position  drills. 

12.  Training-  the  ear  and  controlling 
the  voice. 

13.  Musical  instruments. 

14.  Summary  of  year's  work  and 
results. 


Four-part'Singing. 


The  attention  of  the  choristers  and 
organists  is  called  to  the  article  from 


the  General  Superintendency  to  the 
stake  and  ward  Sunday  School  super- 
intendents asking  their  co-operation  in 
the  move  to  more  effectively  introduce 
four  part  singing  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  the  Church. 

At  each  of  the  Sunday  School  con- 
ventions held  thus  far  this  year,  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  by  the  choristers 
and  organists,  asking  the  General 
Board  to  take  this  action.  The  reso- 
lutions were  presented  to  the  General 
Board  and  referred  to  the  General 
Superintendency,  who,  we  will  all  ap- 
preciate, have  approved  of  the  recom- 
mendation. 

It  is  hoped  that  choristers  and  or- 
ganists will  now  avail  themselves  of 
this  great  opportunity  of  doing  the 
most  effective  work  in  our  Sunday 
Schools.  We  recommend  that  you  se- 
cure permission  immediately  from 
your  Sunday  School  superintendents 
to  separate  your  schools  into  divisions 
for  four  part  singing.  There  is  no 
time  like  the  present  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  interest  which  is  now  manifest 
in  this  important  move  will  be  the 
great  factor  in  aiding  you  to  secure 
the  resuhs  which  we  anticipate. 

In  Sunday  Schools  where  four  part 
singing  has  been  introduced  it  has 
proved  most  successful  and  the 
schools  have  been  greatly  benefited. 
Several  methods,  to  ascertain  to  which 
one  of  the  four  parts  each  individual 
m  the  school  belongs,  have  been  adopt- 
ed. The  plan  carried  out  by  one  of  the 
most  successful  choristers  was  to  have 
the  whole  school  sing  a  scale,  begin- 
ning in  the  key  of  B,  and  graduating 
upward  until  possible  F  or  G  had  been 
reached.  Before  reaching  these  tones, 
however,  members  of  the  school  were 
asked  to  indicate,  by  show  of  hands, 
"How  many  find  difficulty  in  singing 
the  upper  tone?"  possibly  C.  If  he 
found  any  among  the  females  they 
were  asked  to  take  seats  in  the  division 
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among  the  Altos ;  if  any  males,  they 
were  assigned  among  the  Basses.  And 
this  method  was  followea  until  he  had 
the  school  divided  into  four  parts  and 
knew,  quite  well,  just  what  part  each 


member  of  the  school  could  sing.  We 
ask  the  choristers  to  kindly  keep  in 
mind  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
General  Superintendency,  which  is  as 
follows : 


"We  recommend  that  it  be  suggested  to  Superintendents  that  Sun- 
day School  members  be  seated  at  10  a.m.  in  groups  favorable  to  four- 
part  singing  instead  of  in  classes;  and  that  in  this  grouping  members 
of  classes  be  seated  together,  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  marching  to  departments." 


Parents'   Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter. 


Definite  Work  Already  Accomplished 
by  Parents'  Classes. 

By  Sara  IVhalcn  Talmage, 

Stake  Supervisor  of  Parents'  Classes, 
Utah  Stake. 

The  Parents'  Classes  are  great  fac- 
tors in  the  strengthening  and  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  It  is  not 
alone  in  the  home,  but  in  the  communi- 
ty as  well,  that  their  influence  is  felt. 

In  this  section  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Parents'  Classes  has  re- 
sulted in  the  improvement  of  the  mov- 
ing-picture theatres.  A  committee 
from  the  Parents'  Classes  of  the  var- 
ious wards  of  this  city  waited  upon  the 
managers  of  the  different  moving-pic- 
ture shows  and  obtained  from  them  a 
promise  that  only  moral  and  uplifting 
pictures  would  be  exhibited,  and  that 
all  obscene  and  vulgar  ones  would  be 
eliminated.  Since  this  action  was  tak- 
en, parents  have  frequently  visited 
these  places  of  amusement,  and  they 
report  that  the  character  of  the  ex- 
hibitions is  much  better,  although  not 
always  as  inspiring  as  one  would  de- 
sire. 

Some  of  the  Parents'  Classes  have 
passed  resolutions,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
parents  are  following  them,  in  which 
the  young  people  will  be  encouraged 
not  to  attend  more  than  one  dance  each 


week,  and  that  one  near  the  close  of 
the  week. 

In  order  to  secure  a  more  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  committees 
from  the  different  Parents'  Classes 
waited  on  the  merchants  and  succeed- 
ed in  getting  a  half  holiday  for  their 
employes,  on  Wednesdays  or  Thurs- 
days, during  the  summer  months, 
thereby  insuring  them  an  outing  with- 
out infringing  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  Parents'  Classes  in  th.e  various 
wards  have  been  directly  or  indirectly 
instrumental  in  aiding  in  the  work  of 
sanitation  in  this  city,  and  in  tiie  per- 
fecting of  laws,  which  will  make  for 
cleaner  yards  and  streets.  Thev  have 
also  assisted  in  getting  an  ordinance 
passed  for  a  sane  Fourth  of  Julv. 

In  order  to  get  results  in  regard  to 
late  hours,  some  of  the  Parents' 
Classes  have  had  parties  to  which  the 
young  people  were  invited,  and  at 
which  refreshments  were  served  ear- 
ly and  the  party  was  closed  as  an  en- 
tirety at  eleven  o'clock,  thus  institut- 
ing the  early  closing  hour.  At  these 
parties  dancing  was  indulged  in,  but 
not  to  the  extreme,  as  the  committee 
furnished  a  varied  program  of  enter- 
tainment and  instruction.  The  young 
people  expressed  themselves  as  having 
enjoyed  themselves  at  these  parties  and 
were  pleased  with  the  change. 

One  of  the  Parents'  Classes  of 
Provo,   in  order   to  give   employment 
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to  needy  ones  in  the  ward,  established 
a  bakery.  Those  taking  stock  in  the 
business  get  their  bread-stuffs  at  cost. 
The  bakery  has  not  only  been  a  success 
but  groceries  are  now  sold  and  a  lunch 
counter  has  Ijeen  added.  The  business 
is  in  good  condition  and  bids  fair  to  be 
a  blessing  to  many  people. 

Steps  have  also  been  taken  by  the 
Parents'  Class  organizations  of  the 
stake  to  organize  a  labor  bureau,  in 
order,  as  much  as  possible,  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  employing  our 
young  people  at  home,  thus  keeping 
them  under  proper  influences. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  in 
some  of  the  wards,  no  dancing  parties 
were  conducted  that  were  especially 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
Priesthood.  Through  the  Parents' 
Class  in  one  of  these  wards,  the  at- 
tention of  the  president  of  the  stake 
was  called  to  the  matter,  and  although 
no  action  was  taken,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  getting  late  in  the  season, 
when  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
condition,  the  committee  was  informed 
that  during  the  coming  holiday  sea- 
son parties  would  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  would  meet  every  proper 
requirement  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

Through  the  discussions  that  take 
place  in  the  Parents'  Classes,  the  mem- 
bers are  kept  in  touch  with  the  moral 
reform  movements,  a  result  of  which  is 
that  this  organization  stands  a  pillar 
of  strength,   giving  support  to  those 


who  are  striving  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  our  children. 

Another  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Parents'  Class  organization,  was  con- 
cerning rude  and  vulgar  post-cards 
and  the  supplement  to  the  Sunday 
newspaper.  The  resolution  con- 
demned the  distribution  of  these  and 
favored  the  discontinuance  of  them  in 
the  home.  A  committee  also  waited 
on  those  selling  improper  post-cards, 
making  request  of  them  that  thev  dis- 
ciintinue  the  sale  of  these  objection- 
able cards ;  also  the  sale  of  objection- 
aljle  valentines. 

Convention  Program  Changes. 

With  the  consent  of  the  General 
Board  our  committee  has  concluded 
to  change  the  papers  at  the  future  con- 
ventions, as  follows : 

Instead  of  having  two  papers  at  the 
morning  session,  have  but  one,  upon 
the  following  subject :  "The  moving 
force  of  Parents'  Classes  as  evidenced 
by  work  already  accomplished."  In- 
stead of  having  two  papers  in  the  af- 
ternoon session,  have  but  one  paper 
upon  the  subject  "Conditions  demand- 
ing immediate  attention,  especially 
with  reference  to  Parents'  Classes  aid- 
ing civic  betterment." 

Committees  will  please  bear  these 
changes  in  mind  when  arranging  pro- 
grams for  the  conventions. 


Theological  Department. 

Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Chairman:  James  E.  Talmage,  John  M.  Mills,  Milton  Bennion. 


Revised    Program    for    Theological    De- 
partment at  District  Conventions: 


11 :00  a.m.  Session: 
Roll  call 
Paper,   "How   to    Increase 

ance" 
General  discussion 
Dismissal,  12:15 

2:00  p.m.  Session : 
Roll  call 


the     .\ttend- 


Singing 
Prayer 
Paper   (20  minutes),  "How  to  Conduct  a 

Class  Recitation" 
General  Discussion 
Summary  of  Results,  and   Instructions — 

Member  of  General  Board 
"Our     Magazine" — ^Member     of     General 

Board 
Singin.a: 
Dismissal 
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Paul  Enters  Athens. 

In  Paul's  second  missionary  trip  his 
experiences  were  more  extensive.  Af- 
ter visiting  a  number  of  places,  he 
wandered  westward  to  the  great  cities 
of  Greece.  Some  of  his  most  inspir- 
ing views  are  given  in  connection  with 
his  visit  to  Athens.  It  is  said  that 
Oriental  splendor  had  been  brought  to 
Athens  and  the  native  ability  of  the 
Greeks  improved  upon  it,  especially 
in  Athens.  The  great  men  devoted 
their  time  to  beautifying  the  city.  The 
Athenians  had  as  their  ideals  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  body  and 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  Greeks 
were  known  as  the  greatest  athletes 
and  sculptors,  and  artists  had  ample 
material  among  their  gods  and  heroes 
to  give  vent  to  their  artistic  feelings. 

The  Acropolis  was  located  in  the 
center  of  Athens.  It  was  an  abrupt 
rock  that  rose  to  a  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet ;  on  this  were  situated  many 
of  the  most  magnificent  buildings.  It 
was  called  "Mars'  Hill ;"  here  the 
Areopagus  held  its  councils. 

when  Paul  entered  the  gates  of  the 
city,  on  the  side  of  the  Long  Walls, 
he  beheld  on  every  hand  evidence  that 
the  Athenians  were  multiplying  their 
works  of  art.  He  found  the  statue  of 
Minerva  and  near  her,  her  rival  Nep- 
tune, hurling  his  trident.  He  saw  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  which  contained  the 
statues  of  Praxiteles ;  a  little  further 
on,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mercury  and  the 
Muses  were  standing  near  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Bacchus ;  by  this  time  he  had 
approached  a  place  where  all  around 
him  were  temples,  statues  and  altars. 
By  following  up  this  same  street,  evi- 
dence of  artistic  adornment  were  pres- 
ent to  the  sight  everywhere,  and  to- 
wards the  end  and  to  the  right  was  the 
center  of  a  glorious  public  life,  where 
orators,  statesmen,  poets  and  artists 
met  and  found  ample  excuse  for  their 
enthusiasm.  Nearby  was  the  Portico 
of  the  king  and  the  Portico  of  the 
Jupiter  of  Freedom,  on  which  were 
statues  of  Thei,eus  and  the  Dav  and 


other  divinities  and  memorials  of  his- 
tory and  statues  of  great  men  of 
.\thens  such  as — Solon,  the  Law  Giv- 
er, Conon,  the  Admiral,  Themistocles, 
the  Orator  and  of  Hercules.  In  the 
center  of  all  of  these,  was  the  Altar 
of  the  twelve  gods.  Looking  up  to 
the  ledges  of  rock  on  the  Acropolis, 
the  Sun,  the  Shrines  of  Bacchus,  Aes- 
culapius, Venus,  Earth  and  Ceres,  end- 
ing with  the  form  of  the  Temple  .glit- 
tered far  above  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton. 

In  every  theater,  temple  and  public 
place  were  images  and  statues  built  to 
almost  every  quality  and  attribute  of 
mortals  and  gods,  and  on  the  Acropolis 
was  found  intensified  all  that  had  been 
seen  around  through  the  city.  All 
was  "one  vast  composition  or  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  dedicated  to  the 
national  glory  and  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods." 

St.  Paul  had  to  enter  the  Acropolis 
through  the  gate  built  by  Pericles,  and 
it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  tell  about 
what  met  his  eye.  When  he  entered, 
he  saw  Mercury,  Propylaeus,  Venus 
and  the  Graces,  IMinerva  as  the  god- 
dess of  Health,  Dianna,  one  of  the  art 
works  of  Praxiteles,  a  statute  of  Peri- 
cles, to  whom  this  glorious  display  was 
due,  a  representation  of  the  victory  of 
.\ttalus  over  the  Galatians  ;  there  were 
also  statues  of  Agave,  Augustus  of 
Rome  and  the  Emperor.  Most  of  the 
displays,  however,  were  mythological 
and  religious :  there  was  one  of  "The- 
seus contending  with  the  Minotaur, 
Hercules  strangling  the  serpents,  the 
Earth  imploring  showers  from  Jupiter, 
Minerva  causing  the  olive  to  sprout 
while  Neptune  raises  trie  waves," 

There  were  many  of  the  works  of 
Phidias  and  other  artists  to  greet  the 
eyes  of  Paul,  representing  all  phases 
'of  .\thenian  life  and  mythology  and 
the  result  was  "his  spirit  was  stirred 
within  him  when  he  saw  the  city 
crowded  with  idols."  Pie  had  been 
taught — "Thou  shalt  have  none  oth- 
er gods  before  me.  Thou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  a  graven  image,  nor 
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the  likeness  of  any  form  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under 
the  earth :  thou  shalt  not  bow  down 
thyself  unto  them,  nor  serve  them :  for 
I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God," 
etc.,  and  now  he  found  this  command- 
ment so  systematically  violated  on  such 
a  magnificent  scale  that  he  was  over- 
whelmed. It  was  upon  the  Acropolis 
that  Paul  spoke.  Paul  was  not  able 
to  see  clearly  any  real  religious  senti- 
ments that  could  be  developed  from 
these  heathen  deities.  He  was  not  alone 
in  this  feeling,  for  Seneca,  the  Roman 
teacher  of  Nero,  said,  "No  other  er- 
fect  could  possibly  be  produced  but 
that  all  shame  on  account  of  sin  must 
be  taken  away  from  man  if  they  be- 
Tieve  in  such  gods."  Augustine  said, 
"Plato,  himself,  who  saw  well  the  de- 
pravity of  the  Grecian  gods,  and  has 
seriously  censured  them,  better  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  god  than  most 
ministers  of  sin." 


QueSions  and  Answers. 

FIRST — W/VS    PAUL    A    MEMBER    OF    THE 
SANHEDRIM  ? 

The  Sanhedrim  or  Sanhedrin,  was 
the  supreme  council  and  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  It  consisted  of  seventy- 
one  of  the  chief  priests,  elders  and 
scribes.  It  met  daily  except  on  Sab- 
baths and  festivals.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  smaller  local  San- 
hedrim of  twenty-three  members,  it  is 
called  the  Great  Sanhedrim.  The  Tal- 
mud says  that  the  great  Sanhedrim 
had  its  origin  in  the  appointment  by 
Moses  of  seventy  elders  to  act  as  mag- 
istrates and  judges.  (Num.  XI:  16.) 
The  name  was  dropped  about  300  A. 
D.  under  Gamaliel  IV,  and  the  insti- 
tution was  discontinued  under  Gama- 
liel VI  (425  A.  D.)  Most  of  the  Ger- 
man critics  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Sanhedrim  had  not  the  power  at  this 
time    of  life  and  death,  but  an  oppo- 


site view  is  presented  in  Biscoc's  His- 
tory of  the  Acts  Confirmed,  chapter 
VI.  Dean  Milman  says,  "The  power 
of  a  Sanhedrim  at  that  period  of 
change  and  confusion  on  this  as  well 
as  on  other  points  was  all  together 
undefined.  (History  of  Christianity, 
Vol.  I,  page  340.)  Yet  it  seems  that 
in  the  case  of  St.  Stephen,  that  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed.  We  are 
informed  by  the  Talmud  that  it  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  inflicting 
death,  forty  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  If  this  is  true,  the 
death  of  St.  Stephen  was  rather  the 
work  of  tumult.  Stephen  was  asked  to 
stand  in  the  center  of  the  semi-circle 
of  judges  and  "they  saw  his  face  as 
it  had  been  that  of  an  angel."  He 
was  requested  to  answer:  "Are  these 
things  so?"  He  then  outlined  a  very 
comprehensive  subject,  using  the  his- 
torical method  which  Paul  afterwards 
adopted  at  Antioch,  Pisidia.  (  Acts  8  : 
16-22).  No  doubt  the  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Stephen  made  an  impression 
on  Paul's  mind  that  remained  forever 
with  him. 

"One  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was, 
that  they  should  be  the  fathers  of 
children,  because  such  were  supposed 
more  likely  to  lean  towards  mercy. 
If  this  was  the  rule  when  Stephen  was 
tried,  and  if  Paul  was  one  of  the 
judges,  he  must  have  been  married  at 
that  time."  (Conybeare  and  How- 
son.)  Paul  further  says  in  Acts  XXII : 
19-20:  "Lord,  they  know  that  I 
imprisoned  and  beat  in  every  syna- 
gogue them  that  believed  on  thee ;  and 
when  the  blood  of  thy  martyr  Stephen 
was  shed,  I  also  was  standing  by  and 
consented  unto  his  death,  and  kept  the 
raiment  of  them  that  slew  him."  Cony- 
beare and  Howson  say :  "There  is 
strong  ground  for  believing  that  if 
Paul  was  not  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrim at  the  time  of  Stephen's  death 
he  was  elected  into  that  powerful  sen- 
ate soon  afterwards,  possibly  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  zeal  he  had  shown 
against  the  heretic.     He,  himself,  says 
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that  in  Jerusalem  he  not  only  exer- 
cised the  power  of  imprisonment  by 
commission  from  the  high  priests,  but 
also,  when  the  Christians  were  put  to 
death,  gave  his  "vote  against  them." 
The  word  z'oicc  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion is  translated  z'Ote  in  the  revised 
version,  (Acts  XXVI :  10.)  If  this  in- 
ference is  correct  and  if  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanhedrim  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  married,  Paul  was  a  mar- 
ried man  and  the  father  of  a  family. 
Baron  Bunsen  believes  that  Paul  was 
a  widower  and  that  it  is  probable  that 
his  wife  and  children  did  not  long  sur- 
vive or  otherwise  some  notice  of  them 
would  have  occurred  in  the  epistles. 
If  he  had  a  wife,  she  was  not  living 
when  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  Jews  married  at  a 
very  early  age.  In  conclusion,  while 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Paul 
was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  there 
is  very  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
that  he  was  a  member. 

SECOND WAS  PAUL  AN  APOSTLE? 

He  is  generally  considered  through- 
out the  Christian  world  as  being  an 
apostle,  but  not,  of  course,  one  of  the 
original  twelve.  He  did  all  of  the 
works  of  the  original  apostles  and  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  one  with  as  much 
authority  as  any  of  the  first ;  though 
he  felt  that  because  of  his  attitude  to- 
wards  the   Church   at   first   being   "A 


blasphemer,  a  persecutor  and  injuri- 
.ous ;"  that  it  was  "not  meet  to  be 
called  an  apostle."  Yet  Paul  in  his  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  contends  for 
the  validity  of  his  own  apostleship, — 
"Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?  Have  I  not 
seen  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord?"  The 
direct  words  of  Jesus  were  to  the 
same  effect.  He  says:  "I  am  Jesus." 
( IX  :  5  ;  XXVI :  IS).  "Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth" (XXII:  8.)  "I  am  that  man, 
whom  not  having  seen  thou  hatest  the 
despised  prophet  of  Nazareth,  who 
was  mocked  and  crucified  at  Jerusa- 
lem who  died  and  was  buried.  But 
now  I  appear  to  thee,  that  thou  may- 
est  know  the  truth  of  my  resurrec- 
tion, that  I  may  convince  thee  of  thy 
sin  and  call  thee  to  be  my  apostle." 
Some  hold  that  it  was  a  general  term 
applied  to  one  who  became  a  vigor- 
ous missionary  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christ.  Of  course,  his  mission  would 
justify  at  least  this  definition,  but  oth- 
ers feel  that  there  is  justification  for 
making  him  a  real  apostle,  who  be- 
came one  of  the  twelve.  The  direct 
proof  of  this  does  not  seem  ample  to 
one  who  contends  for  the  other  view 
but  it  does  not  seem,  considering  all 
the  works  performed,  that  one  could 
go  far  amiss  by  accepting  this  view  ; 
however,  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence to  us,  which  view  is  correct.  The 
mission  of  St.  Paul  was  one  that  any 
man  or  woman  could  study  with  profit 
and  interest. 


^T~\ONT  flatter  yourself  that  friendship  authorizes  you  to  say  disagreeable 
-*-^  things  of  your  intimates.  The  nearer  you  come  into  relation  with  a 
person,  the  more  necessary  do  tact  and  courtesy  become.  Except  in  cases  of 
necessity,  which  are  rare,  leave  your  friend  to  learn  unpleasant  things  from 
his  enemies;  they  are  ready  enough  to  tell  them. — Holmes. 
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Henry  Peterson,  Chairman;  James  W.  Ure,  Horace  H.  Cummings,  Harold  G.  Reynolds 

Corianton 

The  Great  Stone  Face 

Tlie  Story  of  the  Odyssey 

The  Story  of  the    Iliad 

John  Stevens'  Courtship 

Pushing  to  the  Front 

Talks  with  Great  Workers 

Rising  in  the  World 

The  Young  Man  Entering  Business 

How  to  Succeed 

Every  Man  a  King 

Winning  Out 

Choosing  a  Career 

The  Man  Without  a  Country 

The  Strength  of  Being  Clean 

The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

The  Kingship  of  Self-Control 

In  His  Steps 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

The  Courtship  of  utiles  Standish 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Lowell's  Poems 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Aesop's  Fables 

Little  Women 

Little  Men 

An  Old  Fashioned  Girl 

Eight  Cousins 

Joe's  Boys 

A  Rose  in  Bloom 

Jack  and  Jill 

Aunt  Joe's  Scrap  Book 

The  Story  of  Joseph 

The  Boy  at  School  (The  Story  of  David) 

The  Sheplierd  Boy 

The  Captive  Boy 

The  Wisest  Man 

The  Man  Who  Did  Not  Die 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known 

Wonder  Book 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

Games  for  All  Occasions 

Black  Beauty 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Boy  and  the  Man 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii 

Last  of  the  ^^lohicans 

Conquest  of  Mexico 

Conc|uest  of  Peru 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days 

The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David 

The  Other  Wise  Man 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress 

The  Princess 

The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World 

The  Land  of  the  Blue  Flower 

Life  of  Washington 

LTp  from  Slavery 

Ben  Hur 

Where  Love  is  There  I  Am  Also 


Books  Sugge^ed  for  General  Reading. 

We  have  often  been  requested  by 
workers  in  the  Second  Intermediate 
Department  to  suggest  a  hst  of  inter- 
esting books  recommended  as  good 
reading  for  the  pupils  of  the  ages  in 
our  classes.  \\^e  submit  the  following 
list.  They  may  not  in  every  case  be  the 
best,  but  they  are  good,  and  there  is 
wide  variet}'  from  which  to  choose,  ac- 
cording to  individual  taste. 

CHURCH    WORKS  APPROPRIATE   FOR  OUR 
DEPARTMENT. 

Book  of  Mormon 
Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
Voice  of  Warning 
Key  to  Theology 
Spencer's  Letters 
The  Gospel 

A  New  Witness  for  God 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet-Teacher 
The  Latter-day  Prophet 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Nauvoo 
Women  of  the  Bible 
Life  of  Heber  C.  Kimball 
Life  of  Joseph  Smith 
Life  of  John  Taylor 
Life  of  Brigham  Young- 
Lives  of  Our  Leaders 
Young  Folks'  History  of  the  Church 
Mr.  Durant 

From  Kirtland  to  Salt  Lake 
Forty  Years  Among  the  Indians 
The  Martyrs 
My  First  Mission 
A  String  of  Pearls 
Leaves  from  My  Journal 
Fragments  of  Experience 
President  Heber  C.  Kimball's  Journal 
Early  Scenes  in  Church  History 
The  Life  of  Nephi 
Scraps  of  Biography 
The  Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found 
Labors  in  the  Vineyard 
Eventful  Narratives 
Helpful  Visions 
Lydia  Knight's  History 
Heroines  of  "]\[ormondom" 


WORKS    OF    HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY. 
TION  AND  POETRY,  ETC. 

Added  Upon 

The  Castle  Builders 


FIC- 
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Book   of    Mormon    Lessons — Second 
Year's  Work. 

Four  lessons  were  outlined  for  May 
and  only  two  for  June.  Lesson  52 
should  be  the  first  lesson  for  June, 
which  is  to  be  outlined  by  the  teacher, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  stake 
board.  You  will  notice  in  the  intro- 
ductory note,  in  the  outline,  that  the 
foIlowin_s^  statement  is  made:  "It 
should  be  remembered  that  as  in  the 
other  departments  the  outlined  lessons 
and  aims  are  only  suggestive  and  the 
teacher  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own 
aims,  and  supply  his  own  outline,  but 
the  subject  of  the  lesson  should  be  ad- 
hered to.  The  teacher  should,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  be  in  harmony,  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  stake 
board.  One  third  of  the  lessons  are 
left  undeveloped.  They  should  be  out- 
lined by  the  teacher,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  respective  stake  boards." 
We  suggest  that  teachers  choose  the 
aims  which  are  most  suitable  to  the 
pupils  and  outline  their  own  work.  The 


other  two  lessons  for  June  are  53  and 
54.  Compare  the  modes  of  battle  and 
weapons  used  by  the  Nephites  and 
Lamanites  with  those  of  today.  Show 
that  during  the  time  tlie  Nephites  were 
keeping  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  they  were  blessed  and  prospered 
and  had  power  given  them  to  over- 
come their  enemies,  but  when  they 
were  lifted  up  in  the  pide  of  their 
hearts  because  of  their  riches  and  op- 
pressed the  poor,  they  were  left  to 
their  own  strength  and  their  enemies 
had  power  over  them.  They  became 
weak  like  their  brethren  the  Lamanites 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  with- 
drawn from  them,  because  His  Spirit 
does  not  dwell  in  unholy  temples. 

References :  See  Dictionary  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  Helaman,  p.  138; 
Pahoran  the  elder,  p.  315 ;  Pahoran  the 
younger,  p.  316;  Pacumeni,  p.  314. 
Kishkumen,  p.  193;  Tubaloth  King  of 
Lamanites,  p.  348 ;  Land  of  Zarahem- 
la,  p.  350;  Land  of  Bountiful,  p.  91; 
Land  of  Neplii,  p.  293  ;  See  Story  of 
Book  of  Mormon,  p.  189-198. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 


>lco.  M.  Camion.  Chairman;  IV m.  D.  Owen.  Josiah  Burrows.  Sylvester  D.  Bradford 

Adaptation  of  the  Lesson. 


The  success  of  a  teacher  may  almost 
invariably  be  measured  by  the  inter- 
est displayed  by  the  pupils  in  her  class. 
If  this  be  true  we  must  conclude  that 
there  are  many  First  Intermediate 
teachers  who  are  successful  and  some 
who  are  failing.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  more  pleasant  feeling  than  that 
which  comes  to  the  teacher,  who  is 
really  succeeding  in  her  class.  What 
a  different  feeling  comes  over  the  one 
who  has  just  finished  her  recitation  in 
the  midst  of  confusion,  the  one  who  is 
driven  nearly  mad  by  those  unruly 
children  who  were  so  adept  in  doing 
the  very  thing  that  annoys  most. 

The  two  teachers  may  be  on  an  equal 
basis  as  far  as  intellect  and  earnest- 
ness is  concerned.     They  are  teaching 


lessons  from  the  same  course  of  study 
to  children  who  are  of  similar  age. 

Some  have  concluded  that  the  course 
of  study  is  at  fault,  others  that  the 
children  in  the  one  class  are  all  natur- 
all\-  unndy.  Some  may  conclude  that 
it  is  a  little  of  both.  The  failure  in 
some  cases  may  be  due  to  the  total 
non-preparation  of  the  teachers.  But 
there  are  many  cases  where  a  teacher 
has  put  much  time  and  hard  wurk  and 
\et  to  no  avail. 

Let  us  not  blame  it  to  the  poor 
course  of  study  for  that  is  hard  to 
remedy  at  any  very  early  date ;  nor  to 
the  incorrigibility  of  pupils,  for  there  is 
no  chance  for  procuring  a  new  set. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  adapting  the  work  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  children. 

Adapting  the  wurk  to  the  capacity 
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of  the  children  in  this  case  means  to 
present  the  incidents  in  such  a  way  that 
the  child  forms  cfeir  pictures,  which  in 
turn  are  grouped  in  such  a  way  that 
the  truth  or  aim  is  apparent. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
deal  with  the  forming  of  pictures  and 
not  with  the  grouping. 

The  exercise  of  the  imagination  is 
a  great  source  of  enjoyment.  We  ap- 
preciate this  fact  if  we  call  to  mind 
many  of  the  games  which  children  in- 
vent for  themselves.  Little  girls  will 
sometimes  object  to  leaving  the  rag 
doll,  (the  imaginary  baby),  to  go  at 
mamma's  call  to  tend  to  the  little  baby 
brother — the  real  thing.  "Playing 
school,"  "playing  store"  "playing 
horse,"  etc  ,  will  occupy  the  attention 
of  children  for  hours  at  a  time.  They 
give  their  attention  to  it  because  they 
find  in  it  a  source  of  keen  pleasure. 
We  do  not  get  over  this  tendency  at  an 
early  age,  though  we  may  not  seek  our 
enjoyment  at  these  particular  games. 
A  mother  may  object  seriously  to  the 
lining  up  of  the  chairs  in  the  living 
room  to  form  that  imaginary  train, 
because  it  causes  more  work  and  not 
so  much  time  can  be  found  for  read- 
ing fiction,  which,  in  reality,  is  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  through  the  exer- 
cising of  the  imagination.  Sometimes 
we  pay  money  for  a  seat  in  the  theatre 
in  our  pursuit  of  enjoyment — enjoy- 
ment by  means  of  the  imagination. 

We  often  hear  of  teachers  failing 
to  hold  the  interest  of  the  class  on  the 
lesson  and  having  to  resort  to  stories. 
This  is  like  throwing  aside  the  "Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  and  resorting  to  a  dime 
novel  because  it  is  more  interesting. 
We  do  not  wish  to  infer  by  this  that 
stories  are  not  good  things  in  a  Sun- 
day School  class.  Often  the  telling  of 
a  story  in  addition  to  the  lesson  is  the 
very  thing  to  do,  but  the  story  should 
help  to  intensify  the  picture  in  the  les- 
son or  else  to  make  the  aim  more  im- 
pressive. The  kind  that  are  objection- 
able are  those  that  have  no  connection 
with  the  lesson  and  have  no  underlying 
truth. 


Why  does  the  individual  throw 
down  good  literature  and  pick  up 
cheap  fiction?  It  is  because  he  is 
lazy,  and  in  an  efifortless  kind  of  man- 
ner can  turn  his  imagination  loose  on 
the  most  extravagant  exploits.  The 
literature  requires  more  thought,  but 
yet  the  individual  is  highly  rewarded 
for  the  additional  effort. 

Why  need  a  teacher  leave  the  story 
of  Paul  and  go  to  some  extravagant 
fairy  tale?  We  will  leave  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  conclusion.  To  make 
the  story  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness  interesting,  the  teacher 
must  be  well  informd  on  the  manners 
and  customs,  modes  of  travel,  etc.,  of 
such  a  people.  Bible  pictures  and 
Bible  helps  of  various  kinds  will  aid 
greatly  in  this.  Where  our  teachers 
have  access  to  public  libraries  they 
can  make  their  wants  known  to  li- 
brarians, who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  glad 
to  make  valuable  suggestions. 

Pictures  are  valuable  ana  mav  be 
readily  collected  if  the  teachers' and 
officers  are  on  the  alert  and  take  every 
opportunity  to  secure  pictures  from 
magazines,  etc.,  that  will  suit  their 
purpose.  These  may  be  mounted  on 
cardboard  and  systematicallv  filed 
away  where  they  will  not  be  marred, 
but  may  be  readily  secured  by  any 
teacher  who  may  need  them.  Pupils 
are  easily  interested  in  the  collection 
of  pictures  if  they  feel  they  are  going 
to  serve  some  purpose.  Where  there 
are  two  or  more  teachers  in  a  depart- 
ment each  one  can  search  for  helpful 
material  and  then  in  local  board  meet- 
ing they  may  compare  notes  and  make 
a  choice  of  the  best.  Conversations 
at  such  meetings  about  what  has  been 
read  will  do  much  to  aid  the  teacher 
in  making  her  lesson  interesting  and 
profitable. 

If  all  the  teachers  in  the  stake  are 
working  in  this  manner  then  they  can 
mutually  aid  each  other  in  their  union 
meetings.  We  feel  that  no  more  prof- 
itable work  can  be  done  in  union  meet- 
mg  once  each  month  than  to  gather, 
discuss,  and  select  these  very  helpful 
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things  that  cannot  be  had  from  the 
mere  reading  of  the  Bible  text. 

Where  stakes  are  so  situated  that 
they  can  have  weekly  union  meetings, 
the  conditions  are  nearly  ideal  for  do- 
ing the  kind  of  work  mentioned  above. 

]\Iost  failures  to  get  a  class  interest- 
ed in  the  life  of  Paul  or  in  Old  Testa- 
ment stories  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  gives  a  hurried  reading  to  the 
text  assigned  in  the  outline  and  then 
stands  before  her  class  with  a  very 
hazy  picture  of  the  incidents  in  the  les- 
son. 

Lesson  seventeen  of  the  second  year, 
The  Ten  Commandments,  may  appear 


at  first  to  be  dry  and  not  a  story,  but 
in  teaching  the  lesson  to  First  Inter- 
mediate children  it  would  be  well  to 
put  time  and  stress  upon  the  history  of 
the  event  and  not  too  much  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  commandments  them- 
selves. If  the  children  see  the  occa- 
sion for  their  being  given,  and  a  clear 
picture  of  the  occasion  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  get  them  interested  in  the 
commandments  themselves.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  adapting  of  the  les- 
son means  the  presenting  of  it  in  such 
a  way  that  every  child  in  the  class  is 
able  to  see  a  clear  picture  of  every 
event. 


Primary  and  Kindergarten  Department. 

Chas.  B.  Felt.  Chairman:   ]Vm.  A.  Morton,  Robert  L.  McGhie. 


How  to  Get  Pidures. 

The  call  from  so  many  primary  and 
kindergarten  classes  for  pictures  to  use 
before  their  pupils,  has  led  to  the  gath- 
ering of  these  notes  concerning  the 
means  of  obtaining  pictures.  Sets  or 
single  pictures  can  be  obtained  as  fol- 
lows-: World-Famous  Collection,  made 
by  J.  James  Tassot,  120  pictures,  for 
$1 ;  New  Testament  Pictures,  and  Old 
Testament  Pictures,  by  the  Perry  Pic- 
ture Company,  36  in  a  set,  for  35  cents. 
The  Cosmos  pictures,  two  sizes,  5x7 
inches,  10  for  25  cents,  and  7x11  in- 
ches. 4  for  25  cents. 

Besides  the  above,  some  good  se- 
lections may  be  made  from  the  pic- 
tures prepared  by  the  Providence  Lith- 
ograph Company,  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
and  by  the  Geo.  P.  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, 38  Lovett  Street,  Beverly,  Mass. 
These  may  be  secured  from  the  Des- 
eret  .Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store. 

Kindergarten  Work  for  July. 

I  Material    for    those    lessons    furnished    by 
Sister  Marion  Behiap.] 

Nature  Thought. — The  canyon,  the 
mountains,  the  pleasure  trips  planned. 


etc.  The  work  of  the  warm  sun  for 
the  fruits  and  the  flowers.  Is  there 
anything  about  the  waters  in  the  can- 
yon, or  the  mountains  that  suggests 
"courage"  to  us? 

Song  for  the  Month. — "Hurrah  for 
the  flag."  (This  little  song  is  loved 
by  all  the  children  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity as  well  as  the  beautiful  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  it  instills  into  our 
hearts.) 

Note — No  doubt  all  of  us  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon lessons  are  very  difficult  for  the 
Kindergarten  department.  I  believe 
the  difficult  part  is  not  in  the  actual 
text  of  each  lesson,  so  much  as  it  is 
in  connecting  the  lessons.  We,  per- 
haps, find  so  many  chapters  between 
each  lesson  that  many  of  us  stop  right 
there  and  say,  "It  can't  be  given."  The 
department  here  has  been  trying  to  help 
the  teachers  connect  these  lessons  by 
giving  briefly  what  happened  between 
each  story.  The  teacher  must  then 
simplify  it  according  to  the  age  or 
mental  capacity  of  the  group  of  chil- 
dren she  is  teaching.  It  will  be  found 
a  great  help  in  these  lessons  to  put 
some  stress  on  the  review.  Before  the 
lesson  is  given  each  Sunday  see  if  the 
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HURRAH    FOR    THE    FLAG. 


There  are  many  flags     in    many  lands,  There  are  flags  of  ev  -  ery  hue,     But  there 
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is    no    flag  how  -  ev-er  grand.  Like  our  own  red,  white  and  blue.        Then  hur- 
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rah    fcr  the  flag,  our  country's  flag,  It's  stripes  and  white  stars  too. 
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children  know  a  few  of  the  important 
facts  about  the  preceding  lessons.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  lesson  on  "The 
Indians,"  two  or  three  minutes  could 
be  spent  very  profitably  summing  up 
the  important  points  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Book  of  Mormon  lessons. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  our  small- 
est children  to  respond  so  well  as  our 
larger  ones. 

If  the  heads  of  departments  will  help 
their  teachers  to  simplify  the  lessons 
and  aims  at  the  local  board  meet- 
ing:, the  results  will  be  much  better. 


JULY FIRST  SUNDAY. 

Subject — Independence  Day  Exer- 
cises. 

Text — United  States  History.  (Ju- 
venile Instructor,  Vol.  40,  p.  365). 

Aim — Courage  to  do  right  wins  the 
favor  of  God  and  man. 

suggestions. 

Relate  the  story  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  America.  Show  how  taxes 
were  imposed  upon  the  people  without 
their  having  anything  to  say  in  the 
matter,  and  also  other  wrongs  the  peo- 
ple endured.  Tell  the  children  how 
independence  was  won  and  the  part 
George  Washington  took.  Also  tell 
them  the  story  of  Betsy  Ross  and  the 
first  American  flag.  The  people  fought 
because  they  had  a  just  cause  and  God 
aided  them  in  winning  the  battle. 

Special  work,  such  as  appropriate 
verses  or  sayings,  recited  by  the  chil- 
dren, will  add  very  much  to  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day.  Small  flags  can  be 
purchased  and  one  given  to  each  child. 
The  flags  should  be  distributed  just  be- 
fore our  song  for  this  month  is  sung. 
Then  the  child  may  hold  the  flag  so  it 
will  hang  over  his  shoulder  until  the 
words,  "Then  hurrah  for  the  flag,"  arc 
reached,  when  he  may  hold  it  high  and 
wave  it  until  the  song  is  ended.  A 
warm  thrill  of  patriotic  feeling  is  ex- 


perienced by  all,  which  will  be  ever 
remembered  by  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. 

Illustration — Dan's  Fourth  of  July. 


JULY — second    SUND.\Y. 

Subject — Christ  Blesses  the  Nephite 
Children. 

Text— III.  Nephi,  17th  chapter. 

Time — Many,  many  years  after 
Alma  was  converted. 

Place — A  land  called  Bountiful, 
south  of  where  we  live  today. 

Aim — Christ's  love  gives  perfect 
happiness. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

A  brief  review  of  "Christ's  Appear- 
ance to  the  Nephites"  would  aid  the 
children  in  getting  this  lesson. 

It  seems  that  Jesus  was  about  to  as- 
cend into  heaven  when  He  noticed  the 
people  were  in  tears.  They  loved  Him 
and  were  willing  to  listen  to  and  obey 
llis  teachings.  He  was  filled  with  com- 
passion towards  them,  so  He  called  for 
their  sick  and  afflicted  and  He  healed 
them.  How  did  the  people  manifest 
their  great  joy? 

.  Then  the  children  were  brought  and 
Christ  and  the  multitude  knelt  in 
prayer.  What  a  beautiful  picture ! 
Think  of  tlie  unity,  love  and  perfect 
iiappiness  there.  What  was  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  the  words  Jesus  spoke, 
and  what  was  the  final  manifestation 
from  heaven  ? 

How     can     we     get 


Application  ■ 
Christ's  love? 

Illustration- 
Surprise." 


'A      Summer      Day's 


A   SUMMER  D.\Y  S  SURPRISE. 


It  iiad  been  a  bad  day  in  Peini  Alley 
— liurning  hot;  steaming  hot;  baking 
hot.     There  seemed  only  half  enough 
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air  to  breathe,  and  even  that  was  of 
the  poorest  kind.  Work  went  undone, 
while  the  discouraged  men  and  women 
crept  about  to  find  scraps  of  shade  in 
which  to  doze  and  nod  or  wake  to  say 
cross  and  profane  words. 

It  had  been  especially  hard  for  Silas 
Dunn,  the  baker's  lame  boy,  because 
he  could  not  go  about  looking  for  a 
cooler  place,  but  must  just  sit  and  take 
what  came,  hour  after  hour  ;  and  as  the 
sun  rays  grew  fiercer  and  more  cruel,  a 
desperate  weakness  and  faintness  came 
over  him,  that  was  hard  to  bear. 

And  yet  Silas  was  not  to  be  pitied 
as  much  as  his  neighbors,  for  in  the 
midst  of  pain  and  poverty  there  blos- 
somed for  him  two  sweet  comforts : 
First  and  greatest,  was  a  knowledge  of 
his  Heavenly  Father;  and  second,  and 
of  close  kin  to  the  first,  Silas  had  a 
friend ! 

So,  I  think,  you  will  often  find  it, 
that  when  a  human  life  is  sore  beset 
and  pressed  outwardly,  the  good  God 
opens  springs  of  comfort  in  the  desert. 

"One — two — three  !"  The  bell  from 
Marsh  Market  tower  carried  count  of 
the  hours,  even  down  Penn  Alley;  it 
was  three  o'clock,  time  for  the  mark- 
et to  close;  the  stalls  would  be  emp- 
tied and  covered  now,  and  the  mark- 
et wagons  turned  toward  the  outlay- 
ing country. 

Silas  thought  of  this  as  he  lay  on 
the  back  doorstep ;  shade,  at  least, 
could  he  find  there,  for  there  the  sun 
had  never  shone  since  those  tall  tene- 
ment walls  went  up.  But  it  was  a 
breathless,  close  place. 

"Ben  will  be  coming  by  soon,"  he 
said  to  himself,  raising  his  head  to 
look  through  the  dark,  narrow  passage, 
out  to  the  alley  on  which  the  house 
dismally  fronted,  "he  promised  me  a 
bunch  o'  flowers  today,  and  Ben  never 
forgits." 

Fifteen  minutes  went  by  and  a  small 
covered  wagon,  drawn  by  a  depressed 
and  reluctant  mule  stopped  at  the  bak- 
ery. You  could  have  told  by  the  flush 
on  the  lame  boy's  cheek  and  the  joy- 


light  in  his  eyes  that  this  was  Ben, 
but  he  did  not  speak — his  delight  in 
the  presence  of  his  one  friend  filled 
him  too  full  for  speech. 

"Hello,  Cap'n !"  said  the  bluff, 
brown-visaged  country  boy,  going  on 
heavy  footsteps  back  to  where  Silas 
lay.    "How's  this  for  a  nice  cool  day?'' 

Silas  thought  this  delightfully  amus- 
ing and  laughed  for  the  first  time  that 
day. 

"Here's  your  posy,  Capt'n,"  said 
the  market  boy,"but  'tain't  worth  much 
now,  it's  been  sort  o'  froze  out  today." 
Ben's  wit  was  not  of  a  varied  sort,  but 
his  audience  was  never  tired  of  it.  The 
"posy"  was  a  bunch  of  phlox  and  nas- 
turtiums, stuck  in  an  old  tomato  can 
full  of  water.  The  flowers  were  in- 
deed somewhat  travel  worn,  but  the 
city  boy's  enjoyment  was  not  marred 
by  that.  He  asked  question  after  ques- 
tion about  where  they  grew  and  how 
they  grew,  and  whether  you  could  see 
them  growing,  and  wound  up  as  usual, 
"Do  you  reckon  Til  ever  see  things 
growing  out  in  the  fields  and  places, 
Ben?" 

"Course,"  answered  the  market  boy 
cheerily,  "soon's  you  get  a  little  bet- 
ter o'  that  pain  in  your  hip,  I'm  going 
to  drive  you  all  round  creation,  me  and 
Jennymule." 

Silas  lay  still,  in  quiet  enjoyment  of 
this  fairy  story,  which  he  heard,  and 
believed  in,  every  market  day.  Then 
he  said  in  a  low,  eager  tone,  "The  last 
one  gave  me  a  beautiful  dream,  Ben — 
the  violets  you  know.  I  dreamed  I 
walked  up  one  morning  and  looked 
out  of  the  back  window,  and  there  in 
the  yard  was  a  lot  of  violets  growing 
— growin'  mind  you,  not  stuck  in  any 
can,  nor  nothin'  like  that,  but  comin' 
up  wavin'  and  bloomin'  out  o'  the 
ground  !  Wasn't  that  a  dream  though  \" 

This  time  Ben  was  silent ;  something 
seemed  to  catch  him  by  the  throat  and 
choke  back  all  words. 

"  'Who  could  a  put  'em  there  ?'  says 
I  to  myself,  and  I  looked  up  at  that 
piece  of  sk}-,   'way  up  there  between 
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the  houses,  and  there  I  saw  something 
white  floating  away ;  so  then  I  knew 
God  had  sent  His  angels  to  put  'em 
there  for  me  to  see,  'cause  I  ain't  ever 
seen  any  in  the  fields.  But  in  the 
morning — "  Silas  stopped  ;  he  had  no 
words  to  express  the  disappointment  of 
that  waking. 

"That's  all  right,  Capt'n,"  said  Ben 
with  husky  cheerfulness,  "you'll  have 
that  dream  over  again  some  morning, 
you'll  see  if  you  don't ;"  and  then  Ben 
went  back  to  the  market  wagon,  Jen- 
nymule  took  up  her  patient  jog,  and 
the  lame  boy's  one  taste  of  happiness 
was  over  for  the  present. 

That  was  on  Tuesday.  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  were  market  days  on 
Marsh  street.  On  the  next  Thursday 
evening  after  sundown,  Ben's  mother 
stood  in  the  door  of  the  little  farm- 
house with  a  tin  horn  in  her  hand ;  she 
had  been  making  the  welkin  ring  with 
loud  blasts,  for  Mother  Wiley  did  not 
approve  of  laggards  at  her  supper 
table,  and  Ben  was  not  in  yet. 

"There,  mother,"  said  the  farmer 
husband,  coming  in  red  faced  and  clean 
from  his  bath  at  the  pump,  "give  over 
that  there  noise ;  Ben  "11  be  along 
d'reckly.' 

Once  more  the  horn  uttered  a  loud 
call,  and  this  time  the  listening  ear 
caught  a  faint  answer  from  the  woods, 
a  sort  of  an  Indian  warwhoop,  made 
by  clapping  the  fingers  rapidly  to  the 
lips  while  raising  the  voice  shrilly. 

"There,"  said  Mother  Wiley,  hang- 
ing up  her  horn,  "I've  fetched  him." 

The  family  sat  down  to  eat  the  hot 
johnny-cake,  spread  over  with  jam,  and 
presently,  through  the  open  door,  Ben 
was  seen  coming  in  from  the  woods, 
carrying  an  old  chip  basket  full  of 
earth  and  leaves,  and — it  was  too  dark 
to  see  what  else. 

"Seems  like  when  I've  got  supper 
ready,  Ben,  you  might  as  well  take  the 
trouble  to  come  to  it,"  began  his  moth- 
er with  a  little  frown  between  her  eye- 
brows. But  Ben  put  his  mouth  down 
to  her  ear  and  wliispered  some  long- 


winded  secret ;  the  frown  left  in  haste. 
"Poor  child!"  murmured  the  farmer's 
wife,  "poor  little  fellow !" 

Ben  sat  down  to  his  supper  without 
more  ado,  and  one  of  the  older  broth- 
ers gave  the  rest  a  friendly  wink. 
"  'Taint  hard  to  see  who  has  the  up- 
per hand  of  Madam,"  he  said,  looking 
teasingly  at  his  mother.  But  her 
thoughts  seemed  far  away.  "You  had 
best  go  to  bed  right  off,  Ben,"  she  said, 
"and  let  the  rest  pack  the  wagon,  if 
you  are  going  to  take  an  earlier  start. 
I'll  see  about  it,"  she  added  mysterious- 
ly, with  a  glance  out  at  the  willow 
tree,  at  whose  roots  she  could  just 
see,  in  the  fast  gathering  darkness,  the 
old  chip  basket  Ben  had  left  there. 

.\nother  hot  night ;  another  restless 
and  feverish  one  for  Silas  Dunn ;  no 
beautiful  dreams  kept  him  company 
through  the  long  hours,  but  pain  and 
weariness,  grim  visitors,  instead.  As 
dawn  began  to  creep  over  the  sky,  the 
tired  boy  slept,  slept  heavily,  and  only 
woke  when  daylight  was  fairly  abroad, 
and  the  flies  began  to  buzz  about  him. 

Silas  sat  up  on  his  little  cot,  which 
was  directly  under  the  back  window, 
and  looked  out,  as  he  had  done  in  his 
dream. 

What  was  this?  Another  dream? 
.A  low  cry  of  delight  came  from  his 
lips,  for  there  under  his  window,  green 
and  waving  and  blooming  as  he  had 
seen  them  in  his  dream,  was  a  little 
bank  of  violets !  The  green  leaves 
looked  contentedly  at  home,  in  the  rich 
moist  earth  that  had  been  provided  for 
them,  and  the  dark  blue  violets  lifted 
their  veined  and  penciled  blossoms  up 
to  the  patch  of  sky,  as  cheerily  as  they 
had  done  in  the  depths  of  Riverside 
woods. 

Ben  was  sitting  on  the  back  step  of 
the  bakery  in  Penn  Alley,  tasting  the 
sweetest  pleasure  earth  known,  the  joy 
of  having  given  joy,  as  he  watched  the 
lame  boy's  delight  in  his  new  posses- 
sion. 

Silas  only  looked  at  him  in  a  smiling 
silence,  and  did  not  try  to  tell  him  how 
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he  had  been  thinkiiiL;-  to  himself  that 
God  had  made  something'  more  precious 
and  Ijeautiful  than  violets,  and  that  was 
tlie  loving,  unselfish  heart  of  market- 
boy  Ben ! — Selected. 

REST  EXERCISE. 

Open,  shut  them,  open,  shut  tliem, 

Give  a  little  clap; 
Shut  them,  open,  shut  them,  open. 

Lay  them  in  your  lap. 
Open,  shut  them,  open,  shut  them. 

Up  to  shoulders  high. 
Flutter,  flutter,  nearly  to  the  sky. 

Falling,  falling,  almost  to  the  ground. 
Then  raise  the  fingers  quickly 
And  twirl  them  round  and  round. 

(Teacher  may  suit  actions  to  the  words.) 
JULY — TIIIRn  .SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  Indians. 

Text^United  States  History.  Book 
of  Mormon,  Mormon  6,  7,  8th  chap- 
ters. 

Aim — Evil  brings  unhappiness, 
righteousness  brings  peace  and  satis- 
faction. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

It  took  more  than  a  hundred  years 
for  the  Nephite  race  to  forget  the  great 
joy  they  experienced  when  Jesus  ap- 
peared to  them.  But  finally  they  grew 
very  wicked,  and  then  the  Lamanites 
came  upon  them  to  destroy  them.  As 
long  as  the  Nephites  were  righteous 
they  had  peace,  but  just  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  be  wicked,  ot^er  wicked 
people  would  come  to  fight  with  them. 
The  result  was  that  they  were  de- 
stroyed. The  people  who  remained 
were  none  other  than  the  race  of 
American  Indians.  The  teacher  may 
describe  their  dress,  their  homes,  their 
manner  of  living,  how  they  obtain 
food,  etc.  Show  how  at  times  they 
became  angry  and  went  to  war,  mak- 
ing themselves  and  every  one  else  im- 
happy,  but  when  they  tried  to  treat 
each  other  right,  they  had  peace.  Tell 
of  their  little  babies  and  how  thev  are 


carried,  and  how  today  the  children 
may  go  to  good  schools  and  learn  as 
we  do.  Many  Indians  have  joined 
our  Church  and  come  to  Sunday 
Schools.  The  children  can  imagine 
how  happy  a  good  Indian's  home  could 
be. 

Application — How  can  we  be  right- 
eous ? 

Illustration — "Chico's    Revenge." 


CHICO  S    REVENGE. 

Chico  was  a  Pueblo  Indian  boy.  His 
home  was  a  small,  flat  roofed  adobe 
hut  in  an  Indian  village  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico. 

He  was  fourteen,  and  a  very  bright, 
active  lad.  At  the  Mission  school  near 
the  village  he  had  learned  to  read  and 
speak  the  English  language  well ;  here, 
too,  he  had  learned  about  Christ,  His 
gentleness  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
Chico  wished  to  become  brave  and 
good  like  Him. 

One  warm  morning  in  midsummer, 
Chico  took  a  large  basket — one  that 
his  own  father  had  made — and  went 
to  the  mountains  to  gather  wild  red 
raspberries  for  his  sick  mother.  The 
liushes  that  lined  the  canyon  were 
heavy  with  the  dainty  wild  fruit,  and 
he  was  not  long  in  filling  his  basket. 
.\s  he  refreshed  himself  at  the  clear 
spring  up  in  the  mountain,  he  remem- 
bered how  his  mother  had  been  wish- 
ing for  some  good  crackers  to  eat. 

"I  know,"  he  said  to  himself,  his 
dark  eyes  beaming:  "I'll  take  these 
berries  down  to  Modus'  store,  and 
trade  them  for  crackers  and  sugar. 
Then  I'll  come  back  here  and  pick 
some  more  berries  to  take  home.  I'll 
surprise  her,  and  make  her  glad  too." 

So  saying  the  Pueblo  lad  put  a 
strong  stick  under  the  basket  handle, 
and,  elevating  the  load  to  his  shoul- 
ders, started  down  the  mountain.  The 
thought  of  the  good  things  which  he 
would  get  in  exchange  for  his  wild 
fruit  made  him  happy. 
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Sam  Modus  was  a  white  man,  who 
had  a  small  country  store  about  three 
miles  from  the  village  where  Chico 
lived.  Tired  and  warm  from  his  long 
walk,  the  Indian  boy  entered  the  store 
and  placed  his  basket  of  fruit  on  the 
counter. 

"What  have  you  there?"  asked  the 
storekeeper,  laying  aside  a  newspaper 
and  coming  forward. 

Modus  was  a  sharp-eyed,  gruff- 
speaking  man,  and  the  sensitive  lad 
shrank  back  half  timidly. 

"What  have  you  here,  I  say?" 

"Berries  from  the  mountain,"  an- 
swered Chico,  coloring  beneath  the 
searching  eyes  of  the  country  mer- 
chant. 

"Oh,  some  mountain  raspberries!" 
beginning  to  eat  from  the  basket. 
"They're  fine.  What  do  you  want  for 
them  ?" 

"Some  crackers  and  sugar,"  re- 
turned Chico,  looking  with  natural 
boyish  longing  at  the  pretty  striped 
sticks  of  candy  in  the  glass  jars  on 
the  shelf.  "I  can  do  without  candy, 
though,"  he  told  himself.  "But  moth- 
er is  sick.  She  must  have  something 
nice  to  eat." 

"Are  you  Jose  Pisano's  boy?" 
abruptly  asked  the  storekeeper. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Chico. 

"I  thought  so,"  Modus  returned, 
taking  up  the  basket  of  raspberries. 
"Well,  boy,  your  father  owed  me 
thirty  cents  when  he  died  last  spring, 
and  I'll  just  keep  these  and  call  it 
square." 

"Don't  keep  the  basket,"  cried 
Chico  in  alarm.  "My  mother  will  miss 
it  so.  It  is  the  last  one  my  father 
made.  Keep  the  berries,  but  let  me 
have  the  basket." 

"No,  I  won't  let  you  have  the  bas- 
ket," Modus  answered  gruffly,  "That 
is  the  way  with  you  Indians.  You 
are  always  trying  to  get  out  of  paying 
your  debts." 

Chico  knew  that  statement  to  be  un- 
true, and  his  dark  face  flushed  witli  in- 
dignation. He  was  well  enough  postecl 
on  the  markets  of  the  territory  to  know 


that  his  raspberries  were  worth  much 
more  than  thirty  cents.  He  gathered 
courage  to  tell  the  storekeeper  this,  but 
Modus  only  laughed  scornfully.  "The 
account  has  been  running  so  long  that 
I  must  have  a  little  interest,"  he  said. 

"Please  let  me  have  a  few  crackers 
for  my  mother,"  pleaded  Chico.  "She 
is  sick,  and — " 

"There,  there !  Go  home,  and  let's 
have  no  more  whining  here.  Folks 
will  be  coming  in  to  trade  soon,  and  I 
don't  want  any  scene,"  said  Modus, 
with  a  frown. 

Chico  said  no  more,  but  walked  away 
with  a  very  bitter  feeling  toward  the 
unjust  merchant. 

"I'll  pay  him  back,"  said  the  Pueblo 
lad,  his  eyes  flashing  angrily.  'Some 
time  there  will  be  a  chance.  Then, 
white  man,  look  out!" 

The  vengeful  fires  of  his  race  filled 
Chico's  heart,  and  as  he  went  moodily 
homeward  he  thought  only  of  revenge. 
But  he  did  not  want  to  take  his  angry 
spirit  with  him  to  the  abode  where  his 
mother  lav  sick,  so  he  sat  down  on  a 
rock  by  the  river  until  he  should  be 
calmer. 

While  he  sat  there,  Miss  Thompson, 
his  teaclier.  came  down  the  path,  a  bas- 
ket on  her  arm.  She  greeted  him  kind- 
Iv.  Then  noticing  his  angry,  clouded 
face,  she  said,  "What  has  vexed  you, 
Chico?  You  do  not  look  like  the  sunny- 
faced  boy  that  was  in  my  class  yes- 
terdav." 

Chico  hung  his  head  and  was  silent. 
"Miss  Thompson  seated  herself  on  the 
rock  beside  him,  and  bv  degrees  drew 
from  him  the  storv  of  how  he  hml 
been  wronged  by  the  storekeeper  in  the 
vallev. 

"But  I'll  pav  him  back."  cried  the 
Indian  bov,  warming  again.  "Just  let 
me  find  him  in  some  tieht  place.  Then 
will  come  my  revenge !" 

"No.  Chico,  do  not  sav  that."  said 
Miss  Thompson  firmlv  but  kindlv.  "No 
matter  how  much  vou  mav  have  been 
M  rnnsred.  do  not  let  ill-fcelintrs  drive 
out  the  good  in  your  heart.  Do  not 
think  of  revenge.    It  is  not  noble  :  it  is 
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not  Hkc  Jlim  who  suffered  all  wrongs 
that  were  heaped  upon  Him  without 
even  a  murmur.  To  be  like  Him,  we 
must  love  those  who  treat  us  badly, 
and  return  g-ood  for  evil,  always." 

Chico  listened  attentively,  for  he 
loved  the  kind  lady  who  had  given  up 
her  pleasant  home  and  good  friends  to 
teach  and  work  among  his  people.  His 
darkthoughts  were  put  to  flight  before 
the  light  of  her  sweet  countenance. 

"Now,  Chico,  let  us  go  to  the  adobe 
hut  and  see  your  mother,"  said  his 
teacher,  rising.  "I  have  a  basket  of 
food  for  her.  I  am  sure  she  will  like 
some  of  the  nice  currant  jelly  which 
my  sister  sent  me  from  my  old  home." 

And  Chico's  mother  did  enjoy  the 
nourishing  dainties  brought  by  the 
gentle  woman,  and  began  a  steady  im- 
provement from  that  day.  The  boy 
was  so  happy  over  his  parent's  recov- 
ery that  he  almost  forgot  how  he  had 
been  wronged  by  the  storekeeper.  But 
when  he  missed  the  pretty  basket— 
the  last  thing  made  by  his  father  before 
his  death— his  heart  would  fill  with  bit- 
terness towards  the  man  who  had  kept 
it. 

As  the  autumnal  equinox  drew  near 
there  were  unusually  heavy  rains  in 
the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
streams  began  to  murmur  with  their 
fulness  of  water.  One  afternoon  Chico 
was  walking  along  the  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  watching  the  rapid  rising.  It 
was  a  fascinating  sight  to  the  Pueblo 
lad.  He  had  never  before  seen  the  river 
so  high.  The  waves  were  huge,  dark 
foaming  volumes,  that  rushed  and 
roared  past  him  as  if  in  awful  anger. 

But  suddenly  an  object  afloat  on  this 
torrent  caught  his  keen  eyes.  He  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  a  small  boat 
with  a  single  occupant  being  swept 
madly  on  the  river.  As  the  boat  was 
dashed  swiftly  to  a  point  opposite  him, 
Chico  recognized  the  man  clinging  in 
white-faced  terror  to  the  edge" of  the 
doomed  craft.  It  was  Modus,  the 
merchant,  at  the  mercy  of  the  wild 
flood. 

That  morning,  before  the   river  had 


risen  so  angrily,  he  had  left  his  store 
m  charge  of  his  brother,  and  entering 
his  boat  had  gone  to  trade  some  bas- 
kets and  pottery  at  an  Indian  village 
several  miles  above  his  home.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  a  rival 
trader,  who  was  coming  on  the  next 
day  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  Having 
transacted  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  Indian  village,  Mo- 
dus started  back  in  his  boat.  But  the 
river  was  now  a  torrent ;  his  oars  were 
torn  from  his  hands,  and  he  was  soon 
at  the  mercy  of  the  roaring  water. 

As  Chico  gazed  at  the  terror-stricken 
merchant  in  his  boat,  his  heart  beat 
with  strange  agitation.  Would  it  be 
worth  while  to  try  to  rescue  this  man? 
Did  he  really  care  to  risk' his  life  for 
such  a  one?  Could  he  ask  for  a 
greater  revenge  than  to  see  the  miserly 
old  merchant  sink  beneath  those  dark 
waves?  These  questions  chased  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  through  the 
Indian  lad's  mind.  He  had  longed  for 
revenge,  and  now  the  opportunity  to 
take  it  had  come. 

But  a  swift  reaction  of  conscience 
took  place.  If  he  let  his  enemy  drown, 
without  putting  forth  one  effort  to  save 
him,  would  he  ever  forget  it  ?  No,  no  ! 
That  white  face  would  always  rise  up 
and  deny  him  peace.  Then  he  thought 
of  all  Miss  Thompson's  good  teachings 
and  his  face  flushed  guiltily  as  a  full 
sense  of  the  awful  wickedness  of  such 
revenge  came  to  him. 

"Yes,"  I  will  return  'good  for  evil,' 
I  will  try  to  save  him,""Chico  quickly 
decided. 

But  even  while  he  was  making  this 
noble,  brave  resolution,  a  dead  pine 
tree  drifted  down  the  river  and  upset 
the  little  boat.  The  next  moment  Mo- 
dus was  struggling  wildly  in  the  water. 
He  could  not  swim,  and  he  believed 
he  must  sink. 

"Cling  to  the  tree!"  shouted  Chico. 

The  man  heard,  and  grasping  a 
large  limb  as  it  brushed  past  him,  he 
was  able  at  last  to  draw  himself  on  top 
of  the  floating  tree.     The  man's  wild 
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struggles  in  securing  a  firm  hold  on  the 
tree  swept  it  around  out  of  the  mad 
current.  Presently  it  was  caught  by  the 
eddying  waters  and  turned  towards  a 
broad  irrigation  ditch,  used  by  the  In- 
dians to  carry  water  to  their  grain 
fields  and  vineyards. 

Then  Chico  snatched  his  lariat  from 
his  pony  that  was  grazing  near  by,  and 
tossing  one  end  of  it  to  Modus,  he 
said :  "Tie  it  around  your  waist,  and 
I'll  draw  you  to  the  bank." 

The  merchant  did  so,  but  he  was  too 
utterly  exhausted  from  terror  and 
struggling  in  the  flood  to  help  himself 
further;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strong  arms  of  the  Pueblo  boy  he 
would  never  have  reached  the  bank 
alive. 

"Why,  Chico,"  exclaimed  his  teach- 
er, whom  he  met  while  hurrying  to- 
ward his  mother's  adobe  hut,  "what 
has  made  you  so  wet?" 

'I  have  been  taking  my  revenge,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile. 

"Your  revenge  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  on  Mr.  Modus." 

"Oh,  Chico!" 

"Yes,  I  pulled  him  out  of  the 
river,"  and  he  gave  her  a  full  account 
of  the  rescue. 

"That  was  a  noble  revenge  ;  the  only 
kind  to  take  on  our.  enemies — 'good  for 
evil !'  "   she  said,  encouragingly. 

The  next  morning  he  found  his  fath- 
er's basket,  filled  with  many  good 
things,  before  the  door  of  the  adobe 
hut.' 

That  was  the  way  the  gruff  mer- 
chant had  taken  to  thank  him  for  his 
generous  revenge. — A.  H.  Gibson. 

JULY — FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

The  Twenty-fourth  of  July. 

Text — One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,  pp.  439-449.  Life  of  John 
Taylor,  pp.  186-190.  A  Brief  History 
of  the  Church  (E.  H.  Anderson),  pp. 
112-115. 

Aim — Courage  to  do  right  wins  the 
favor  of  God  and  man. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

The  children  cannot  hear  the  story 
of  the  Pioneers  too  often.  Show  them 
how  much  courage  it  took  to  endure  all 
they  did,  and  then  leave  their  beau- 
tiful homes  and  come  to  such  a  deso- 
late country  as  Utah  was  then.  All 
this  they  did  because  they  believed  the 
Gospel  was  true.  How  should  we  look 
upon  them  today?  What  is  the  Twen- 
ty-fourth of  July  for?  What  else 
should  we  think  about,  besides  having 
a  pleasant  time? 

Application — In  what  way  can  we 
have  courage  to  do  right  ? 

Note — See  next  issue  of  the  Juve- 
nile for  special  construction  work  for 
the  Twentv-fourth  of  July  exercises. 

Illustration — "The  Leak  in  the 
Dyke"  (Juvenile  Instructor,  vol.  40, 
page  299.  The  same  story,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Little  Hero  of  Haarlem" 
is  found  in  "In  the  Child's  World," 
page  232.  It  is  also  well  known  as 
"Peter  at  the  Dyke.") 


JULY — fifth  SUNDAY. 

Children's  Day. 

This  children's  day  has  proved 
very  satisfactor}^  in  at  least  one  of  the 
stakes  of  Zion. 

It  would  be  appropriate  on  this  day 
to  group  the  children  in  as  small 
groups  as  is  possiljle  and  let  them  tell 
of  their  experiences  on  the  Fourth  and 
Twenty-fourth  of  July.  The  teacher 
can  find  out  whether  they  observed  the 
days  properly,  and  if  they  thought  of 
the  brave  people  who  did  so  much  for 
their  country  and  their  state. 

Little  memory  gems  or  little  songs 
appropriate  for  the  occasion  could  lie 
recited  and  sung.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  the  children  bring  some  of  the 
many  flowers  they  have  at  home.  Tlie 
teachers  can  arrange  them  into  taste- 
ful bouquets  and  the  difi^ercnt  groups 
of  children  could  go  to  the  home  of  the 
nearest  sick  person  or  the  nearest  old 
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lady  or  gentleman  and  present  them 
to  them.  Do  not  go  away,  however, 
without  singing  some  of  the  Sunday 
School  songs. 

This  will  be  effort  put  forth  on  the 
part  of  the  children  to  obey  one  of 
God's    commandments,    thus    actually 


acting  out  some  of  the  truths  that  have 
been  taught. 

MEMORY  GEM. 

Heavenly  Father,  may  we  know, 
All  the  way  our  feet  should  go. 
Day  by  day  help  us  to  be 
Kind  to  all  and  true  to  Thee. 


IN    .\      BROWN    STUDY. 


The  Porcupine. 


(Erethizon  Epixanthum.) 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes,  M.  S.  P.  R. 
Mrinbci-  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  American   Ornithologist's   Union,  etc. 


Probabl}'  no  other  animal  of  the 
woods  is  capable  of  inflicting  a  wound 
so  terrible,  a  death  so  painful  and  slow, 
as  that  which  the  stupid  Porcupine  can 
perpetrate  with  a  single  swoop  of  its 
c|uill-covered  tail.  It  cannot  throw  the 
deadly  needles,  however,  as  many  peo- 
]3le  suppose  ;  but  so  quickly  does  it  lash 
its  tail  and  so  neatly  are  the  spines 
barbed  that  once  the  enemy  is  struck 
the  quills  easily  pierce  the  flesh  and 
remain  to  work  mortification  of  their 


own  accord.  The  result  is  excruciat- 
ing pain  and  a  lingering  death  as  aw- 
ful as  inevitable.  Most  scientists  agree 
that  the  fangs  of  a  lion  produce  im- 
mediate insensibility  attended  with  lit- 
tle pain;  but  weeks  of  torment  and 
starvation  may  follow  before  the  de- 
tense  of  the  Porcupine  completes  its 
direful  vengeance.  Man  can  extract 
the  quills;  but  an  animal  can  only  suf- 
fer, hopelessly,  desperately,  until  the 
end. 
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The  Porcupine  which  ranges  over 
the  greater  part  of  Canada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  given  various 
names  according  to  different  localities. 
"Gray  Porcupine,"  "Canada  Porcu- 
pine," "Quill  Pig,"  or  "Urson"  are 
English ;  "I'Urson"  and  "le'Porc-epic 
velu"  are  Canadian ;  while  the  follow- 
ing are  Indian  names :  "Kahk," 
"Cawquaw,"  "Kagh,"  "O-ga," 
"Thee,"  "Pah-hee,"  and  "Pah-hin." 

All  of  the  porcupines,  European  and 
American,  are  thick-set,  short  faced 
rodents  covered  with  long  sharp 
spines.  The  Utah  specimen  is  usually 
about  a  yard  long  and  twenty  pounds 
in  weight. 

Slow  and  listless,  the  Porcupine 
neither  migrates  nor  hibernates,  but 
lives  contentedly  its  whole  life  through 
often  in  one  small  wood  of  hemlocks, 
jackpines,  aspens  or  elms.  Bachman 
says  one  confined  itself  during  an  en- 
tire winter  to  a  space  of  about  two 
acres.  It  may  feed  or  move  about  at 
any  hour,  but  it  really  prefers  the  soft 
dimness  of  evening,  morning  or  moon- 
light. 

The  general  color  of  the  Porcupine 
is  brownish  black,  though  the  hair  tips 
along  the  back  are  yellowish  white,  the 
quills,  white  with  dark  ends  and  the 
front  teeth,  a  deep  orange. 

Not  numerous  anywhere,  the  Porcu- 
pine, non-sociable  and  non-gregarious, 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  solitary  of 
quadrupeds.  Food  may  attract  a  num- 
ber at  once;  but  the  quest  is  a  meal, 
not  company. 

The  Porcupine  makes  every  describ- 
able  noise.  It  grunts,  sniffs,  squeaks, 
whines,  chatters,  mews,  and  even 
.shrieks  or  cries  like  a  child.  The 
moaning  wind  of  the  camp  at  midnight 
becomes  forbiddingly  weird  when  in- 
termingled with  these  semi-human 
sounds ! 

The  nest  of  the  Porcupine,  with  its 
very  poor  bed,  may  be  found  in  a  hol- 
low tree  or  log,  a  hole  .under  a  rock 
or  under  the  roots  of  a  tree,  or  in  the 
deep  crevice  of  a  low  overhanging 
rockv  ledge. 


Little  is  known  of  the  marriage  re- 
lations of  the  Porcupine,  except  that 
mating  takes  place  in  September  or 
October,  and  the  father  takes  no  in- 
terest in  the  offspring.  The  young, 
usually  two  in  number,  born  early  in 
May,  are  monstrous  in  size.  Accord- 
ing to  Merriam,  they  are  "actually 
larger  and  relatively  more  than  thirty 
times  larger  than  the  young  of  the 
Black -bear  at  birth." 

Clumsy  and  slow  on  the  ground, 
the  Porcupine  is  exceedingly  sluggish 
in  a  tree,  frequently  pottering  for  days 
on  a  single  branch,  and  closely  resem- 
bling a  magpie's  nest  all  the  while. 
On  account  of  the  hollow  quills,  it  eas- 
ily floats  in  water  and  paddles  great 
distances. 

"The  stupidest  thing  in  the  woods" 
— such  all  say  of  this  slothful  quill- 
pig,  for  it  will  waddle  into  camp  and 
eat  anything  with  utter  disregard  of 
consequences.  Driven  off,  it  returns, 
languidly,  devoid  of  memory  or  sense, 
though  confident  probably  in  its  ar- 
mor of  barbed  spines.  Shoot  it,  and 
another  will  ramble  in  and  eat  beside 
the  dead  body! 

Some  may  not  know  that  the  Porcu- 
pine in  winter  lives  almost  entirely 
on  bark  and  twigs.  It  will  climb,  for 
instance,  into  a  hemlock  and  never 
leave,  night  or  day,  until  every  bit  of 
foliage  has  been  knawed  away.  Not 
even  a  green  twig  on  the  furtherest 
bough  will  remain,  for,  by  supporting 
its  body  on  several  small  limbs  at  a 
time,  it  manages  to  pull  every  branch 
through  its  teeth.  It  prefers  hemlocks, 
though  aspens,  elms,  jackpines,  bass- 
woods,  and  cottonwoods,  occasionally 
die  as  victims  of  its  destruction.  Thus 
it  may  girdle  a  hundred  trees  in  a  sin- 
gle  winter. 

Still  strictly  vegetarian,  it  neverthe- 
less has  a  more  varied  diet  in  summer. 
It  is  very  fond  of  lily  pads  and  will 
fight,  snarl,  bite  and  push  in  an  effort 
to  keep  others  from  the  log  nearest 
the  craved  delicacy.  Various  roots, 
such  as  those  of  the  arrow  head  leaf 
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(Sagittaria)  may  also  furnish  it  with 
agreeable  fare. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  Porcupine,  how- 
ever, is  an  extraordinary  fondness  for 
salt;  it  will  eat  every  bit  of  butter  or 
salt  pork  it  can  find  around  camp,  en- 
during the  grease  for  the  sake  of  the 
salt.  Even  boxes,  soup  ladles  and  such 
things,  if  the  least  briny,  are  knawed 
as  if  they  were  hemlock  buds. 

The  quills  of  the  Porcupine,  how- 
ever, attract  our  chief  interest.  Speed, 
cunning,  smell,  and  to  a  degree,  sight, 
have  been  sacrificed  to  specialize  this 
poisonous,  most  effective  equipment. 
The  spines  on  the  body  are  for  the 
defensive,  those  on  the  tail,  for  the  of- 
fensive. If  approached  the  Porcupine 
does  not  curl  up  hedge-hog  fashion : 
for,  if  turned  on  its  back,  it  lies  as 
helpless  as  a  turtle.  Rather,  if  it  can- 
not escape,  it  will  tuck  its  head  vmder 
a  root,  log  or  other  cover,  radiate  its 
quills  and  lash  its  tail  furiously.  If 
unable  to  find  a  hole  for  its  head,  it 
tucks   it   between   the   front   legs   and 


slowly  backs  towards  the  enemy,  a 
mass  of  angry  poisonous  thorns,  a 
veritable  chcvaux  de  fim  ;■  spiked  and 
coming  down  the  passage.  If  a  wild 
cat,  mountain  lion,  or  dog  unwisely 
venture  upon  it,  one  bite  results  in  a 
terrible  excruciating  retribution.  The 
quills  pierce  the  victim's  mouth,  sink 
their  barbs,  unfasten  from  the  Porcu- 
pine and  remain  to  rankle  and  fester 
until  the  poor  swollen  creature  starves 
or  dies  of  poison  and  pain.  Wolves, 
bears,  lions,  cats,  eagles,  and  owls  all 
get  the  worst  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Porcupine. 

Of  course  this  living  cactus  has  its 
enemies.  Man  is  probably  its  direst 
foe,  though  the  Pekan  or  Fisher  (Mus- 
tek pennanti),  a  weasel-like  animal  is 
its  fiercest  natural  enemy.  Waiting 
for  an  opportune  moment,  the  Pekan 
with  insidious  feline  paw,  inserted  un- 
derneath, upsets  the  dull  Porcupine 
and  rips  it  open  before  an  invulnerable 
pose  can  be  regained. 


The  Zeppelin  Airship. 


During  the  American  Civil  War. 
Count  Ferdinand  von  Zeppelin,  whom 
the  Kaiser  has  termed  "the  greatest 
German  of  the  twentieth  century," 
served  without  rank  or  title  with  the 
Northern  army.  It  was  at  Fredericks- 
burg, in  Virginia,  that  his  first  baloon 
ascension  occurred.  His  interest  in 
aerial  navigation  may  be  said  to  date 
from  that  time,  and  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-one, when  most  men  are  content 
to  rest.  Count  von  Zeppelin  is  actively 
engaged  in  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet  of  air-ships. 

On  the  last  three  days  of  May,  1909, 
the  Zeppelin  II.  with  eight  persons  on 
board,  made  without  landing,  a  flight 


of  thirty-six  hours,  covering  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  miles — a  voyage 
equal  to  the  round  trip  from  Germany 
to  London,  Paris,  Vienna  or  Stock- 
holm. This  and  other  flights  so  im- 
jTcsyed  the  German  people,  that  they 
subscribed  the  sum  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  enable 
Zeppelin  to  complete  his  plant  at 
Friedrichshaven,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Constance. 

The  Zeppelin  air-ship  is  a  composite 
of  many  cells.  Its  rigid  hull,  four  hun- 
dred and  more  feet  long,  contains  a 
number  of  compartments,  which  may 
properly  be  compared  to  the  water- 
tight compartments  of  a  ship.     Long. 
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light  aluminum  rods  run  from  end  to 
end  of  the  structure,  and  are  bound 
together  by  sixteen  or  more  concentric 
rings,  about  twenty-six  feet  apart  and 
thirty-nine  feet  in  diameter.  These 
rings  are  really  twenty-four-sided 
polygons,  held  in  shape  by  aluminum 
spokes,  like  those  of  a  bicycle  wheel. 
They  divide  the  hull  into  seventeen 
or  more  sections,  each  one  containing 
a  separate  balloon  or  gas-bag.  The  es- 
cape of  gas  from  any  one  of  these 
balloons  does  not  affect  the  lifting  ca- 
pacity of  the  rest. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  balloons 
is  about  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which 
will  lift  more  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds.  As  the  weight  of  the 
air-ship,  including  cars,  crew,  ballast, 
and  motors,  is  about  nineteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  there  is  an  ample  mar- 
gin for  safety. 

The  individual  balloons  are  covered 
with  rubberized  cotton  cloth,  and  held 
in  place  in  their  compartments  by  a 
double  network  of  ramie-fiber  ropes. 
These  ropes  line  the  sides,  and  are 
stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  braces 
of  the  framework,  at  a  distance  of  six 
feet  from  the  outer  water-proof  and 
gas-proof  covering  of  the  air-ship, 
leaving  an  ample  air-space. 

A  keel-frame  is  fastened  beneath  the 
hull  and  extends  its  entire  length.  At 
each  end  of  this  frame  are  attached 
boat-shaped  cars,  made  of  aluminum 
and  steel  tubing,  and  it  is  upon  these 
cars  that  the  air-ship  floats  when  it 
descends  upon  water ;  when  on  land 
it  rests  upon  buffers  beneath  the  cars. 

Each  car  is  twenty-six  feet  long, 
four  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  four 
and  a  quarter  feet  wide.  The  entire 
keel  is  covered  with  canvas,  or  balloon 
fabric,  to  lessen  the  wind  resistance, 
and  to  add  to  the  passengers'  sense 
of  security.  A  platform  affords  com- 
munication between  the  cars,  and  also 
contains  a  workroom  and  sleeping 
compartments  for  long  voyages.  At 
the  very  center  of  the  ship  a  ladder 
ascends  to  a  lookout  on  the  top  of  the 


ship,  from  which  observations  may  be 
made  to  assist  in  navigation. 

Each  car  contains  an  eighty-five 
horse-power  motor,  capable  of  driving 
the  ship  at  a  velocity  of  about  thirty- 
three  miles  an  hour.  The  ten-foot 
aluminum  propellers  are  attached  to 
the  right  and  left  above  each  car,  pow- 
er being  transmitted  to  them  by  in- 
clined shafts  and  bevel-gears.  Each 
motor  is  provided  with  a  friction 
clutch,  so  that  the  propellers  may  be 
stopped  while  the  motors  are  still  run- 
ning. 

Great  fins  at  the  rear,  called  Stabil- 
izing planes,"  add  to  the  stability  of 
the  air-ship.  Vertical  side  rudders, 
with  triple  surfaces,  are  attached  to 
these  planes,  and  can  be  operated  to- 
gether or  separately,  from  the  steering- 
wheel  in  the  forward  car.  These  rud- 
ders turn  the  ship  from  side  to  side  like 
the  rudders  of  a  boat.  The  air-ship  is 
directed  upward  and  downward  by 
means  of  two  pairs  of  horizontal  steer- 
ing-rudders, or  ''dipping-planes." 

These  planes  are  fastened  fore  and 
aft  to  the  first  ring  system  of  the  cyl- 
indrical part  of  the  balloon,  low  on 
the  sides.  When  both  sets  of  rudders 
are  tilted  upward  and  forward,  the 
air-ship  rises  directly  upward ;  when 
the  forward  planes  alone  are  tilted  up- 
ward, the  balloon  at  once  lifts  at  the 
forward  end  and  rises  obliquel}-. 

The  navigating  quarters  are  situ- 
ated in  the  forward  car,  from  which 
the  captain  transmits  his  orders  to  the 
engineers.  Here  are  concentrated  the 
steering-wheels,  the  cords  governing 
the  valves  and  ballast,  telephones  for 
communicating  with  the  rear  car  and 
with  the  lookout,  and  the  instruments 
of  navigation.  The  ballast  sacks  are 
hung  on  each  side  of  the  long  keel. 
.\nchors  for  land  and  water  are  car- 
ried ;  the  earth  anchors  are  furnished 
with  harrow-like  points,  and  the  wa- 
ter anchors  consist  of  funnel-shaped 
frames  covered  with  cloth. 
— Paul  P.  Foster  in  Youth's  Compan- 
ion. 


Two  Men  in  the  Making. 

B\  R.  A.  A.  R. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Company  for  the  Summer. 

It  was  the  occasion  for  rejoicing 
among  all  the  children  of  the  Deming 
family  that  morning  ftt  breakfast, 
when  Uncle  Jerry  said,  "Well,  brother, 
we've  decided  to  let  Russell  stay  the 
summer  with  you.  Wife  and  I  have 
been  talking  it  over,  and  we  don't  for- 
get the  good  turn  you  did  us — " 

"It  doesn't  amount — "  Brother 
Deming  began. 

"The  money  you  lent  me  when  I  was 
in  a  tight  place  was  so  good  that  it 
didn't  take  any  interest  to  pay  it  back. 
Now,  vou've  got  a  son  on  a  mission, 
and  though  I  don't  exactly  see  the  wolf 
howling  at  the  door" — ITncle  Jerry 
looked  significantly  toward  it  as  he 
reached  across  the  table,  and  whacked 
ofif  about  an  ounce  of  butter  on  the  end 
of  his  knife;  at  which  all  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  burst  out  laugh- 
ing— "I  can  see  you  need  a  hired  man. 
Xow,  Russell  is  not  exactly  a  man" — 

"Just  about,  aren't  you""  smiled 
llyrum,  and  all  the  Deming  children 
looked  pleased,  from  Isabella  down. 

"No,  but  he's  of  a  pretty  good  size, 
and  I  believe  he  could  help  you  con- 
siderably this  summer.  You  -^ee,  we're 
prospering.  All  we  lack  is  the  chil- 
dren, and  we  don't  seem  to  be  blessed 
that  way.  Now,  we  think  nothing 
could  be  better  for  Russell  than  to  live 
as  one  of  your  family  for  awhile.  We 
like  the  spirit  there  is  with  you." 

"You  know,"  said  .\unt  Bertha, 
"that  it  is  easy  for  an  only  child  to  be 
humored  and  petted  so  as  to  make  him 
oblivious  to  the  welfare  of  others. 
Not  to  say  that  such  is  Russell's  case. 
We  hope  not,  still  it  will  do  him  good 
to  be  one  of  a  large  family  a  few 
months." 

"A  large  family  is  ideal  for  develop- 
ing strength  of  character ;  we  are  con- 
vinced of  it,"  went  on  Uncle  Jerry, 
"and  as  we  haven't  the  familv  we  must 


try  to  do  the  next  best  thing — put  him 
in  a  family  we  approve  of." 

"We  do  the  best  we  can,"  said 
Brother  Deming,  "but  we  have  many 
faults.  And  I'm  afraid  you  are  giv- 
ing us  too  good  an  offer." 

"No,  Russell  likes  the  idea,  and 
Ijertha  and  I  can  spare  him,  for  we 
shall  be  with  him  when  he  goes  to 
school  in  town  next  year.  We  want 
you  to  treat  him  as  one  of  the  family — 
no  better  and  no  worse." 

The  next  day  Uncle  Jerry  and  ,\nnt 
Bertha  started  home,  leaving  Ru^sl-H 
with  the  Demings. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Some  Fishes  are  Caught. 
The  boys  went  right  to  work,  plow- 
ing, harrowing  and  planting,  with  the 
promise  of  a  day  for  fishing  when 
work  didn't  press.  Up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  for  nine  hours  each  day 
the  boys  were  hard  at  it,  so  that  fishing 
day  was  not  long  in  coming. 

The  evening  before,  Walter  and 
Jerold  were  given  the  task  of  digging 
angle  worms,  with  the  promise  of  a 
nickel  a  piece  for  so  doing.  Isabella 
consented  to  make  a  cake,  though  se- 
cretly she  was  miwilling,  because  none 
of  the  boys  had  said  a  word  about  her 
going. 

"I  just  hope  the  old  thing  burns," 
she  said,  shutting  the  oven  door  with  a 
^nap. 

But  it  diilii't  liurn.  It  came  out  a 
delicious  brown,  and  sent  forth  such 
appetizing  odors,  that  Parley,  who  had 
been  counting  the  angle  worms,  needs 
must  open  the  door  to  ask  if  the  cake 
was  done. 

Isabella  had  just  turned  it  steaming 
upon  the  hread-lioard,  and  as  she  did 
not  reply,  he  was  content  to  express 
his  inward  feelings  silently  and  go 
away  again. 

Her  next  intruder  was  Hyrum. 

"Oh,  say,  Isabella,  is  that  our  cake?'' 
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asked  he,  as  he  watched  her  spreading 
on  the  frosting.  "My!  it  makes  my 
mouth  water.  You  can  make  the  best 
cake." 

"Here's  a  taste  for  you,"  said  Isa- 
bella, "off  the  little  one  I  baked  for  us 
poor  slighted  ones  that  have  to  stay  at 
home." 

"There  aren't  enough  horses  for 
more  than  three  to  go." 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  a  bit,"  said  Isa- 
bella, quickly,  recalling  how  well  her 
brothers  had  treated  her  on  May  Day. 
"Is  the  cake  good?" 

"Almost  too  good  to  keep,"  replied 
Hyrum,  with  his  mouth  fulL 

The  place  where  they  were  going  to 
'  fish  was  up  Birch  Creek,  a  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  miles.  By  five  in  the 
morning,  the  three  boys  were  on  horse- 
back, ready  to  start. 

Off  they  went  on  the  gallop,  and, 
passing  each  farmhouse  on  the  road, 
without  even  reining  in  their  horses. 
Parley  and  Hyrum  gave  a  series  of 
sleep-disturbing  yells,  in  order  to  ap- 
prise their  neighbors  of  what  was  go- 
ing on. 

Clear  of  the  settlement,  as  the  road 
wound  around  the  hill  to  the  north, 
they  slowed  up.  They  now  began  rid- 
ing between  two  hills  on  a  dug-way. 
The  hollow  below  them  was  filled  with 
squaw  bushes,  scrub  oak  and  willows. 
In  the  dusky  morning  light  they  took 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  The  low 
gurgle  of  a  streamlet  somewhere  down 
among  them  gave  the  place  a  more 
companionable  feeling. 

"Going  along  here  makes  a  person 
think  about  those  big  dark  forests  and 
the  Druids  we  read  about  in  the  Child's 
History  of  England,"  remarked  Hy- 
rum. 

"Jollies !  who  knows  what  a  'Druid' 
is?"  scoffed  Parley.  "The  things  Hy- 
rum reads  about  are  making  him  such 
a  'fraid  cat'  he'd  run  away  from  a 
jack  rabbit  if  he  was  out  here  alone." 

"Parley's  forgot  the  night  he  ran 
from  a  yellow  tom-cat,  though,  haven't 
you.  Parley?"  quizzed  Hyrum 


"How  was  that?"  asked  Russell. 

"Oh,  he  forgot  his  night's  wood, 
and  had  to  go  out  after  dark  to  carry 
it  in.  Pretty  soon  he  came  running  in- 
to the  house,  crying,  "Boo  hoo!  ma, 
there's  a  great  big  thing  out  in  the 
woodpile  jist  a  glaring  at  me  with  its 
eyes."  Hyrum's  voice  sounded  so 
queer,  mimicing  the  words,  that  they 
all  started  to  laugh,  especially  at  the 
echoes  that  resounded  from  the  rocks. 

"Well,  I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  kid 
then,"  Parley  explained. 

Soon  they  came  out  of  the  gorge 
where  there  was  a  stretch  of  good 
road,  and  they  began  to  gallop.  Over 
the  distant  hills  the  sky  was  tinting 
pink  and  gold.  Occasionally  a  long- 
eared  jack  rabbit  raised  himself  in  the 
brush,  or  a  pretty  little  cotton  tail 
showed  itself  speeding  away.  Once 
they  saw  a  slender-nosed  coyote  walk- 
ing leisurely  off  toward  the  hills.  Thej^: 
rode  facing  the  rising  sun,  which,  col- 
oring the  clouds  more  and  more  gold- 
en, gradually  came  into  full  view, 
spreading  a  bright  flood  of  light  over 
bushes  and  rocks. 

At  the  next  turn  in  the  road,  they 
entered  the  Canyon.  Birch  Creek  had 
cut  for  itself  a  rather  narrow  passage 
for  many  miles  through  the  hills.  All 
along  its  banks  were  growing  the  wil- 
low, the  birch,  the  cottonwood,  the 
aspen.  It  was  not  possible  to  go  far 
up  along  the  stream  on  horseback  on 
account  of  them.  They  tied  their 
horses,  and  proceeded  afoot.  In  some 
places  they  could  easily  walk  along. 
Again  it  was  necessary  to  catch  hold 
of  branches  and  swing  over  the  water, 
or  step  from  stone  to  stone  across  the 
creek,  or  even  to  climb  over  a  side  hill. 
Finally  they  all  sat  down  in  an  open 
place  and  cast  their  lines.  For  a  long- 
time they  sat  quietly  and  patientl_v. 
Russell  and  Parley  reported  a  bite,  but 
no  fish  were  caught,  so  thev  decided 
to  go  up  stream  farther  after  first  eat- 
ing lunch. 

This  time  they  agreed  that  each  one 
-should  choose  his  place  as  thev  went 
-^long.    Coming  to  a  rather  high  bank 
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which  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
sun-light  but  for  the  slender-limbed 
aspen  and  birch  trees  intercepting,  and 
when  the  grass  and  flowers  grew  in 
the  profusion,  Hyrum  exclaimed,  "I'll 
stay  here." 

"Be  sure  not  to  change  places,  for 
we  don't  want  to  become  a  searching 
instead  of  fishing  party, — looking  for 
the  lost,"  advised  Russell. 

Russell  and  Parley  went  over  the 
hill,  and  Hyrum  settled  himself  com- 
fortably among  the  flowers. 

"What  a  beautiful,  beautiful  place," 
he  thought. 

The  strip  of  sky  of  clearest  blue,  the 
red  sandstone  clififs  below,  the  fresh 
green  foliage  of  the  intertwining  trees, 
with  the  swish-swash  of  the  dallying 
stream  !  All  this  he  saw  or  heard  ;  he 
smelled  the  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
could  almost  taste  the  freshness  and 
coolness.  Through  every  one  of  his 
senses  he  felt  how  delightful  was  this 
little  nook.  For  a  long 'time  he  lay 
with  his  head  upon  his  arm.  a  cap- 
tive of  its  charms. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  the 
afternoon  was  surely  passing,  and  how 
he  would  be  laughed  at  if  he  caught 
no  fish  at  all.  He  got  his  hook  and 
line  ready  and  made  a  trial.  Great 
guns  and  little  fish  hooks !  a  bite  the 
first  thing.  Quickly  he  threw  it  over. 
He  did  not  wish  to  see  it  die,  so  he 
waited  a  long  time  before  taking  the 
fish  from  the  hook.  It  was  nine  or  ten 
inches  long.  Ilyrum  was  proud  of  his 
catch.  He  tried  again  with  a  like  re- 
ward, but  no  more  fish  bit  afterwards. 

Now,  Hyrum  was  full  of  mischief. 
"I  can  get  no  more  fish,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  I'll  hide  these  to  fool 
Russell  and  Parley." 

Then  he  went  ofif  into  his  da\- 
dreams  again.  After  awhile  the  ntli- 
er  boys  appeared  above  him. 

"Jollies!  if  Hyrum  ain't  asleeping," 
exclaimed  Parley.  "I  bet  he  ain^'i 
caught  a  fish."  '- 

"He's  a  queer  guy,"  said  Russell. 
"Let's  whistle  "In  the  Shade  of  the 
Old  Apple  Tree." 


The  boys  slowly  approached,  whist- 
ling the  appropriate  tune.  All  the 
\yhile  in  Hyrum's  mind  other  words 
fitted  into  the  tune. 

"Not  a  fish,"  pronounced  Parley, 
looking  about.  "Well,  I'll  be  switched  ! 

"Let's  jist  see  how  long  he  will 
sleep." 

"Well,  all  right,"  agreed  Russell. 
"I've  no  objections  to  trying  again." 

With  that  they  went  up' over  the  hill 
again.  Hyrum  laughed  and  set  his 
mind  to  work. 

Russell  and  Parley  had  had  the  best 
of  luck,  the  former  having  caught  six 
and  the  latter,  four.  They  were  still 
waiting  eagerly  for  another  bite  when 
they  were  startled  at  the  sound  of  sing- 
ing.   This  was  the  song: 

"Parley  and  Russell  are  gaily  whistling, 
the    birds    are    chatting   loudly   as    thev 
pass. 
While  lazy  Hyrum  still  is  soundly  sleeping. 

His  head  is  lying  back  upon  the  grass 
For  there  beside  the  grassy  banks  of  Birch 

Creek, 
The  boys  had  halted  for  to  catch  some  fish 
Parley  and  Russell  both  are  havine  vis- 
ions 
Of  minnows  fried  and  piled  upon  a  dish. 

"In  the  shade  of  the  green  aspen  tre- 
Xow  Hyrum's  closed  eyes  they  can  sec. 

They   think   he's   asleep. 
But  how  they  would  weep, 

Tf  they  knew  he  was  still  wide  awake 
They  are  thinking  of  fish  fried  so  brown, 

To  have  the  best  piece  is  their  wish. 
They   hardly   can    wait 
For  the  day  is  so  late, 

So  hurry  and  please  pass  the  dish." 

Before  Hyrum  was  done,  thev  had 
espied  him  on  the  slender  tn|)  liVanch 
of  a  willow  tree  not  far  a\va\.  They 
dropped  their  fish  lines. 

"Who  knew  Hyrum  was  a  poet?" 
cried  Russell.  "But  he's  never  asked 
permission  to  put  us  in  his  sony.  [,et's 
duck  him.  Parley.'' 

"Fin  your  man,''  rejoined  Parley. 

Now,  Hyrum  was  neither  very  large 
nor  very  strong,  but  he  was  very  agile. 
He  was  on  an  extremelv  small  limb 
He  laughed  at  the  older  bovs,  who 
stood  bafl^led,  for  the  limb  would  not 
support  either  one's  weight. 
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"Come  down  from  there,  you  rascal ! 
For  composing  poetry  in  secret  we'll 
duck  you  in  public,"  threatened  Rus- 
sell. 

"We  hain't  no  bigger  pigs  for  fish 
than  yon,"  commented  Parley,  at 
which  they  all  laughed. 

"You  don't  deserve  any,  either,  add- 
ed Russell,  "when  you  didn't  catch 
any.     Come  down." 

"Well,  I  won't  come  down  if  you're 
going  to  duck  me." 

"Let's  not  duck  him,"  suggested 
Parley.    "\Ve'll  not  give  him  any  fish.'' 

"That'll    punish    him    worse,''    said 


Russell.  "It's  a  go.  We  won't  duck 
you." 

Hyrum  sped  down,  and  they  hast- 
ened to  find  their  horses,  and  go  home. 

It  had  been  a  pleasant  day  for  all. 
When  they  came  to  the  gate  at  home. 
Parley  said,  tauntingly,  "Well.  Hv- 
rum    never  caught  a  fish  " 

"Yes,  I  did,  I  caught  two  for  my- 
self." and  he  held  up  his  two  fine  fish 
triumphantly. 

Russell  and  Parley  were  astonished. 
Hyrum  had  certainly  got  the  best  of 
them. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


ONLY  TIRED  OUT. 


Little  Stories  for  Little  Children. 


The  Visit  of  the  Millionaire  Brownie. 

"Jennie,  dear,"  said  a  tired  mother, 
"will  you  please  wash  the  morning 
dishes?" 

"O,  mamma,"  whined  Jennie,  "but 
I  do  so  hate  to  wash  dishes !" 

"Perhaps  you  would  rather  sweep 
and  dust  the  dining-room,"  said  her 
mother  kindly. 

"Mamma,"  cried  the  little  girl,  "you 
know  how  I  despise  to  sweep;  there's 
so  many  things  to  put  away,  and  I 
don't  know  where  they  belong." 

"Well,"  said  mamma  patiently,  "you 
may  care  for  baby." 

"Mercy,"  groaned  the  exasperated 
child,  "that's  the  worst  job  of  all ;  she's 


so  naughty  with  me, — she  frets  'till  I 
just  cannot  bear  it,"  and  tears  of  vex- 
ation iilled  her  eyes. 

"What  part  of  the  work  would  you 
like  to  do,  then,"  questioned  the  still 
tranquil  parent. 

"No  part  of  it,"  confessed  the  little 
miss,  and  then  as  if  determined  to  be 
out  with  her  feelings  once  for  all,  she 
burst  forth,  "I  hate  work;  I  wish  I 
never  had  to  do  any  more  in  nn 
life—" 

"Jennie,  Jennie,"  her  mother  tried 
to  remonstrate,  but  the  lass  would  imt 
be  silenced. 

"I  hate  to  work,"  she  declared  ve- 
hemently, "I  shan't  do  any  more  when 
I'm  big,  for  I  shall  marry  a  millionaire 
and  be  always  waited  upon  and  never 
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lift  my  finger.     Oh,   I'm  so  tired  of 
drudgery !" 

"Jennie,  dear,"  said  tlie  mother  anx- 
iously, "if  you  feel  that  way,  I'll  give 
you  a  holiday  today.  I  believe  I  can 
get  along  all  right  by  hurrying  a  little 
faster  and  letting  little  sister  take  care 
of  herself.  Now,  dear,  which  do  you 
prefer  to  do,  run  out  and  play,  or  lie 
down  and  read?" 

"I'll  lie  down  and  read,"  hesitating- 
ly decided  the  little  maid,  trying  to  un- 
tangle the  ugly  pout  from  her  pretty 
lips,  now  that  it  had  no  excuse  for 
being  there ;  it  was  not  easy  to  get  rid 
of  however,  so  Jennie  tried  to  cover  it 
up  with  an  injured  look  as  she  rather 
sheepishly  crept  away  to  the  couch 
with  her  favorite  book. 

But  now  that  she  had  her  heart's  de- 
sire, she  was  obliged  to  cover  herself 
with  a  blanket  of  discontent  to  shut 
out  the  sight  of  her  mother's  hurry- 
ing form  and  she  had  to  strike  a  dis- 
cord of  grumblings  in  the  harmony  of 
her  spirit  to  drown  the  wailing  sound 
of  her  helpless  baby  sister,  or  she  could 
by  no  means  have  lain  there. 

The  book  was  not  half  as  interest- 
ing as  she  had  expected  it  to  be,  and 
her  thoughts  would  fly  away  from  it 
and  her  eyes  would  close  languidly. 

Presently  the  room  began  to  grow 
dark;  she  was  surprised.  It  grew 
darker,  very  dark,  densely  dark.  Jen- 
nie tried  to  start  up  wildly  and  call  for 
her  mother,  but  a  detaining  hand  was 
laid  upon  her  and  she  was  too  fright- 
ened to  speak. 

Finally  the  light  from  a  tiny  candle 
generously  diffused  itself  over  the 
room,  exerting  its  puny  strength  cheer- 
fully to  illuminate  the  furthest  corners. 

By  its  kind  help,  Jennie  now  per- 
ceived a  figure  bending  over  her. 

"Who  are  you?"  the  frightened  child 
at  last  managed  to  gasp. 

"I  am  a  millionaire  Brownie,"  an- 
swered the  personage,  "I  come  to  fulfill 
your  wish  to  be  idle,  then  when  you 
are  grown  if  you  like  the  life  I  will 
marry  you." 

"Now  I  must  touch  vour  limbs" — 


and  he  suited  the  action  to  his  words — 
"to  take  away  the  strength  of  muscle 
your  past  usefulness  has  developed, 
and  your  back,  to  make  that  fashion- 
ably feeble.  But  I  will  touch  your 
eyes  that  you  may  see  everything  in 
its  true  light.  Now,  I  must  go,  good- 
bye." 

Before  Jennie  could  speak  or  move 
he  was  gone,  and  the  little  candle  hav- 
ing done  its  utmost  in  life  now  flashed 
Jennie  a  happy  smile,  and  throwing  out 
its  tiny  arms  in  one  last  glad  effort, 
went  out  also  and  the  girl  was  once 
more  in  darkness  and  alone. 

From  sheer  fright,  wonder  and  ex- 
citement the  lass  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears  and  sobs.  Fortunately  the  form- 
er washed  away  the  covering  of  dis- 
content that  enveloped  Jier,  and  the 
latter  silenced  the  grumblings  of  her 
heart  and  when  this  paroxysm  had 
spent  itself  and  she  opened  her  eyes, 
she  found  that  she  could  see  quite  well 
into  every  corner  of  her  mamma's 
pretty  living-room,  and  hear  and  see 
the  family  bustling  busily  in  and  out. 
However  the  family  did  not  seem  to 
notice  her  or  know  that  she  v;a.s  there. 

At  this  moment  her  mother  came 
hurrying  in  with  the  dinner  things — 
company  had  arrived  unexpectedly. 
Jennie  noticed  that  her  dear  patient 
parent  looked  very  flushed  and  tired 
and  that  her  mouth  quivered  and  her 
eyes  filled  as  she  tried  to  pacify,  yet 
sympathize  with  the  neglected  baby. 
That  little  helpless  morsel  of  human- 
ity was  scolding  and  chattering  wear- 
ily in  her  baby  language,  while  the 
big  tears  were  dropping  fast  as  she 
held  out  her  little  hands  in  that  plead- 
ing gesture,  which  is  so  eloquent  to  the 
mother's  heart. 

"Dear  me!"  cried  Jennie  with  a 
twinge  of  conscience,  "little  sister  is 
just  tired  out.  I'll  jump  up  and  car- 
ry her  into  the  garden  for  a  little  rest 
and  that  will  relieve  mamma,  for  it 
always  hurts  her  so  to  see  babv  un- 
cared  for  and  fretting.  O,  my  back ! 
what  is  the  mater !  I  feel  so  weak  T 
cannot  rise,  and  my  arms  are  so  tired 
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1  cannot  lift  them.  Oh  dear,  how 
(h-cadful  my  legs  feel:  they  are  too 
weary  to  carry  me — what  can  be  the 
matter?"  And  Jennie  sank  back  ex- 
hausted with  her  slight  exertions. 

Now  her  mamma  had  the  meal  on 
the  table  and  was  bringing  in  the  com- 
|)an\'  from  the  parlor. 

"Goodness!"  groaned  our  little  he- 
roine, making  another  futile  effort  to 
get  up,  "it's  .\lice  Smith's  mother ! 
They're  the  very  neatest  and  cleanest 
of  house-keepers,  and  mamma  hasn't 
had  time  to  tidy  this  room.  What  will 
^lie  think  of  us — there's  my  coat  and 
fur  where  I  threw  them  last  night 
when  I  came  from  school,  and  the 
chairs  are  dusty ;  that  table-cover  isn't 
on  straight.  Poor  mamma's  so  flus- 
trated  with  baby  screaming  that  way — 
dear  me !  there's  nothing  for  dinner — 
I  could  have  made  a  cake,  I  love  to 
bake — oh,  if  I  could  only  get  up  and 
take  poor  sister — how  awfully  tired 
the  little  thing  is  getting. — There  !  I 
thought  mamma  would  drop  some- 
tliing,  she  is  rushing  so  to  take  little 
Mary — oh,  mamma,  if  I  only  could 
help  you  I  would,  but  oh,  what  is  the 
matter  with  me?"  and  she  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  bound  up  but  weak- 
ness pinned  her  to  the  couch  and  she 
writhed  in  distress  and  aggravation. 

"O,  for  my  strong  arms  and  back 
once  more,"  she  moaned — "how  I  hate 
this  couch  and  horrid  book ;  how  much 
pleasure  I  would  take  in  helping  poor 
mamma  and  taking  care  of  mv  sweet 
baby  sis. — Goodness!  mamma  ha? 
fainted  from  exhaustion  and  tlie  table 
and  dishes  are  falling  on  Mar\-,  oh  !  oh  ! 
— oh  dear !  oh  ! — " 


"Jennie,  dear   Jennie,  Jennie!" 

"Slowly,  painfull}-  the  child  opened 
her  eyes,  "Jennie,  my  child  what  ails 
you  ?  You  are  crying  in  }'our  sleep — 
you  must  not  be  well — Tm  sorry  I 
urged  you  to  work  this  morning."  The 
mother  put  her  arms  lovingly  around 
her  little  daughter  and  her  voice  was 
full  of  a  mother's  an.xiety  and  sympa- 
thy— "I'll  send  for  a  doctor  and  your 
father,  and  we'll — " 

"O,  mamma  please!"  cried  the  lit- 
tle girl  in  shame,  now  fully  awake, 
"please  do  not  talk  that  way;  it  breaks 
my  heart  to  think  of  the  way  I've 
acted — no,  mamma,  dear,  I'm  not  sick 
and  I'm  so  thankful  to  be  well  and 
strong  once  more,"  and  she  jumped 
up  and  stretched  her  arms  vigoroush-. 

"Once  more?"  asked  her  mother  in 
amazement. 

"Why,  yes,"  explained  Jennie,  "of 
course  it  was  only  an  awful  dream, 
but  I  know  now  what  a  thoughtless, 
undutiful  daughter  I've  been — I  can 
even  see  now  that  there  is  actuallv 
pleasure  in  work,  and  I  realize  how 
miserable  I  would  be  if  I  could  ne\-er 
do  any  more,  but,  mamma,  dear,"  this 
initting  iier  arms  lovingly  around  that 
kind  and  patient  woman  who  was  now- 
smiling  happily  in  spite  of  her  swinv 
ming  e_ves,  "I  mean  to  be  so  different 
that  you'll  hardly  know  me.", 

And  Jennie  did  indeed  surprise  her 
mother  and  father,  and  I  expect  even 
baby,  too,  and  all  who  know  her  re- 
mark what  a  beautiful,  happy,  helpful 
.L;n-1  she  is  and  what  a  good  little  house- 
keeper >he  is  becoming.— /rf„  Stc:nirf 
Pcav. 


WE  ought  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  beautiful;  we  ought  to  contem- 
plate it  with  rapture,  and  attempt  to  raise  ourselves  to  its  height.  And  in  order 
to  gain  strength  for  that,  we  must  keep  ourselves  thoroughly  unselfish— we 
must  not  make  it  our  own,  but  rather  seek  to  communicate  it;  indeed,  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  it  to  those  who  are  dear  and  precious  to  us.    Goethe. 


Seed  Thoughts  for  Boys. 


A    QUICK    TEMPER. 

What  did  you  say?  That  you  had  a 
quick  temper,  but  \vere  soon  over  it ; 
and  that  it  was  only  a  word  or  two, 
and  a  blow  with  you  sometimes,  but 
you  were  always  sorry  as  soon  as  it 
was  over. 

Ah,  m}-  l3oy,  that  was  the  way  with 
Cain.  People  almost  seem  to  pride 
themselves  on  having  quick  tempers, 
as  though  they  were  not  things  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  fought  against. 
God's  word  does  not  take  your  view 
of  it,  for  it  says  e.xpressly  that  "he 
that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than 
the  might}',"  that  'better  is  he  that 
ruleth  his  (jwn  temper  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city;"  and  "anger  resteth  in 
the  bosom  of  fools." 

A  man  who  carries  a  quick  temper 
about  with  him,  is  much  like  a  man 
who  rides  a  horse  which  has  the  trick 
rif  running  away  You  would  not 
care  to  own  a  run:iway  horse,  would 
\-ou  ? 

\MKii  you  feel  the  fierce  spirit  ris- 
ing, (In  not  speak  until  you  can  speak 
calmly,  whatever  may  be  the  provoca- 
tion. 

^^'ords  do  lots  of  mischief.  Resolve, 
as  God  helps  you,  that  you  will  imi- 
tate our  Savior  who  was  always  gen- 
tle, and  when  Me  was  reviled,  reviled 
not  again. 

A\'nO  I.S  A  COWARD? 

Who  is  a  coward?  who? 

The  boy  who  can  not  bear 
.A.  hasty  word,  a  scornful  look 
A  thoughtless  jest,  a  damaged  book, 
W  hose  selfish  spirit  can  not  brook 

The  pla}-  lie  may  not  share. 

W  ho  is  a  coward?  who? 

He  who  would  rather  fight 
Than  own  that  he  is  in  the  wrong 
<  )r  curb  his  wild  unruly  tongue, 
Who  rather  would  be  fierce  and  strong 

Than   kind,  and  just,  and  right. 

Who  is  a  coward?  who? 
The   boy  who  nevir  craves 


I"'or  grace  to  help  him  to  refrain 
From  taking  God's  own  name  in  vain, 
But  idly  follows  in  the  train 
Of  Satan's  willing  slaves. 

Who  is  a  coward?  who? 

He   who   dares  not  refuse 
To  join  in  every  evil  way 
With  those  who  seek  to  lead  astray. 
The  boj'  who  is  ashamed  to  pray, 

.Afraid  the  right  to  choose. 

CHANCE  TO  TE  A  HERO. 

.\  boy  has  a  chance  to  be  a  hero 
every  day  of  his  life.  Chances  to  save 
lives  do  not  come  often  to  the  average 
human  being.  But  the  boy  who  prac- 
tices self-control,  who  keeps  his  tem- 
per, who  refuses  to  take  a  foolish  dare 
froin  one  of  the  crowd,  the  boy  who 
defends  those  weaker  than  himself, 
who  has  the  nerve  to  stand  up  for 
the  fellow  the  boys  all  inake  fun  of. 
who  has  the  backbone  to  refuse  to 
smoke  cigarettes  just  because  other 
boys  do.  the  boy  who  has  the  courage 
to  say  "No,"  and  say  it  good  anrl 
strong — he  is  a  real  hero. 

BE    SOMETHING. 

Be  something  in  this  living  age. 

And  prove  your  right  to  be 
A  light  upon  some  darkened  page, 

-A  pilot  on  some  sea. 
Find  out  the  place  where  you  may  stand, 

Beneath  some  burden  bow; 
Take  up  the  task  with  willing  hand. 

Be  something,  somewhere,  now. 

Be  something  in  this   throbbing  day 

Of  busy  hands  and  feet, 
A  spring  beside  some  dusty  way, 

A   shadow   from   the   heat. 
Be  found  upon  the  workman's  roll: 

Go  sow,  go  reap,  go  plow: 
Bend  to  some  task  with  heart  and  soul. 

Be    something,    somewhere     now! 
Be  something  in  this  golden  hour, 

With   action   running  o'er; 
.Add   some   momentum   to   its   power, 

A  voice  unheard  before. 
Be  not  a  king  without  a  throne. 

Or  crown  to  deck  the  brow; 
Serve  with  the  throng  or  serve  alone. 

Be  something,  somewhere,  now! 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


We  want  to  thank  the  dear  children  for 
their  contributions  to  this  department. 
There  was  a  marked  interest  in  compe- 
tition No.  2,  and  the  winning  articles  are 
printed  below.  We  still  urge  our  youne 
friends  to  try  amateur  photography. 
You  really  cannot  imagine  the  pleasure 
there  is  in  it  until  you  have  tried  it.  To 
those  whose  verses,  stories  and  drawings 
are  not  published  we  say,  don't  be  dis- 
couraged, but  try  again. 

I  LOVE  YOU  SO. 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and   low, 

How  I  love  you  so! 
In  the  morning  and  at  niglit 

In  the  dark  and  in  the  light. 

Oh,  I  love  you,  yes  I  do. 

Do  you  love  me?     I  do  you. 
If  you  do,  just  tell  me  so; 

For  I  love  you,  don't  you  know? 

I  am  happy,  oh,  so  happy! 

.\re  you  happy  too? 
If  you  are,  just  tell  me  so; 

For  I  love  you,  don't  you  know? 
— Van  Hatch  Grant. 

Kaysville,  Utah. 
.\.ge.  8  years. 


THE  CHASE. 

One  day  as  a  boy  was  running  along 
the  street  with  a  basket  on  his  arm,  he 
stumbled  and  the  basket  rolled  away.  A 
wild  rabbit  which  was  in  the  basket 
jumped  out  when  it  was  dropped.  The 
boy  jumped  up  quickly,  and  started  after 
it.  It  ran  down  the  street  and  some  boys 
who  -were  playing  in  the  gutter  tried  to 
catch  it.  It  dodged  all  of  them,  and  they 
chased  after  it. 

On  one  of  the  side  streets  some  hunt- 
ers with  dogs  were  walking  along.  The 
dogs  saw  the  rabbit  and  started  after  it. 

A  few  little  girls  were  standing  on  a 
corner  talking.  The  rabbit-  dashed  be- 
tween them,  followed  by  the  dogs.  This 
frightened  the  girls  very  much. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  a  fence  had 
been  built  and  inside  was  a  pasture. 
There  was  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fence,  large  enough  for  the  rabbit  to  get 
through.  The  rabbit  went  through  this, 
but  the  dogs  could  not,  and  when  the 
boys  came  up  the  rabbit  could  not  be 
found. 

This  made  the  little  owner  feel  very 
sad,  for  he  had  intended  to  make  a  pet 
of  it. 

Arnold  Herlin, 
Age.  13  vears.  Rockford,  Illinois. 


A    TRIP    THROUGH    YELLOW- 
STONE. 

'Dn  reaching  Y'ellowstone  we  took  a 
>tage  road  which  leads  from  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway  to  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Park.  There,  from  openings  in  the  hill- 
sides, heated  water  flows  down  over 
beautifully  colored  terraces.  Farther  on 
we  came  to  boiling  sprfngs,  and  occas- 
iiiiiall}'  to  one  called  a  geyser. 

.\  geyser  is  nothing  but  a  spring  from 
which  hot  water  and  steam  occasionally 
burst  fortli — sometimes  to  the  height  of 
two  hundred  feet. 

Beyond  the  geyser  basins  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake  is  reached — a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  nestled  in  the  mountains. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  lake,  the  stream 
narrows  and  quickens,  and  the  water 
leaps  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  down- 
ward. 

The  canyon  is  somewhat  winding. 
There  are  many  bold  cliffs  from  which 
many  wonderful  and  inspiring  views 
may  be  obtained.  To  most  people  Yel- 
lowstone Park  is  the  most  wonderful  nl 
all  the  "wonders"  of  .\merica. 

Rowena  Mackay, 
.\ge  13.  Forest  Dale.  Utah. 


THF  TULIP. 


Drawn  hv  Elizabeth  Ellison,  Pr 
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Last  month  Geo. 
K.  Lewis,  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  (aged  7) 
drew  a  prize  for 
a  drawing  of  his 
tool  chest.  Then 
George  took  a 
"Kodak"  of  the 
chest  and  sent  us 
the  picture.  Here 
it  is. 


COMPETITION    NO.   4. 

Book  premiums  will  be  awarded  for  the 
following: 


Verses:  Not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.     Subject:     Home. 

Stories :  Not  more  than  two  hundred 
words.    Subject:    Vacation. 

Photographs:     Any  size  and  subject. 

Drawings:    Any  size  and  subject. 
Rules. 

Competition  will  close  July  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name 
age  and  address  of  the  sender  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guard- 
ian as  original.  * 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box. 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Temple 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HUMILITY. 


Look  down  in  pity.  now.  dear  Lord, 
On  this  thy  humble  child; 

Protect  me  with  thj'  tender  love. 
And  make  me  pure  and  mild. 

Oh,  Father  up  in  Heaven 

Guide  me  on  life's  rough  way; 

Show  me  Thy  will,  my  dutj'. 
Let  not  my  footsteps  stray. 


Into  the  dark  and  unknown  path 
Where  those  who  tread  are  lost. 

I  know  not  when  this  life  may  end. 
And  when  the  stream  I've  crossed. 

I  would  my  name  were  written  there 
In  that  great  "Book  of  Life;" 

.And  live  in  thy  protecting  love, 
Away  from  care  and  strife. 

— Mamie  Huish. 


TWO  LITTLE  GARDENERS. 


The  Juvenile  Instrudor  Puzzle  Page. 

In  order  to  allow  a  little  more  time  to  solve  our  puzzle  problems,  the  com- 
petition on  the  May  enigma  will  not  close  until  June  1st.  As  we  must  go  to 
press  before  that  date  the  names  of  the  winners  cannot  be  announced  until  the 
July  number. 

We  submit  another  picture  puzzle  this  month,  which  should  interest  all  of 
our  young  readers.  The  pictures  represent  the  titles  of  six  songs  found  in  "Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Songs."  For  the  best  ten  solutions  we  will  give  prizes  of 
good  books. 


DIRECTIONS.  You    may   send    as   many   solutions    as 

you  wish. 

Wlien   you   have   guessed   the   titles   of  Mail  your  letter  so  that  it  will  reach  us 

the  songs  which   you  think  the  pictures       by  July  1st.     No  letters  will  be  consid- 

represent   write   them   on   a   slip   like   the       ered    after    that    date.      Address:    Puzzle 

following:  Editor,  Juvenile  Instructor,  44  East  Soutli 

Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
SOLUTION  OF  PUZZLE. 

June,  1910. 

No.  1   True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming; 

No.  2 In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 

No.  3 Some  little  good  thing — not  in  dreaming 

No.  4 Of  great  things  to  do  by-and-by. 

No.  S 

No.  6 For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness. 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth. 

Name    There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness. 

Address    And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

Age 


In  Jocular  Mood. 


Conservation  Problem. 


Copyright'1910.  by  Life  Publishii.g  Co. 

"Do  you  think  the  auto  will  ever  succeed 
in  doing  away  with  the  horse?" 

"No,  but  they  ar«  doing  away  with  a  lol 
of  cats." 

A  Possible  Substitute. 

"What  have  you  in  the  shape  of  cu- 
cumbers this  morning?"  asked  the  cus- 
tomer of  the  new  grocery  clerk. 

"Nothing  but  bananas,  ma'am,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  captain  of  an  Atlantic  liner  ap- 
proached a  miserable-looking  man  lean- 
ing over  the   railing. 

"Waiting  for  the  moon  to  come  up, 
eh?"  he  said  good-naturedly. 

"Oh,  dear  me,"  ejaculated  the  ill  one, 
"has  that  got  to  come  up,  too?" 

"Suppose,"  said  a  father  to  his  little 
boy,  "j'ou  have  half  an  apple  and  I  give 
you  another  half.     How  much  have  you?" 

"A  whole  apple,"  said  the  boy. 

"Well,"  continued  the  father,  "suppose 
you  had  a  half  dollar  and  I  gave  you  an- 
other half  dollar.  What  would  you  have 
then?" 

".A  fit,"  promptly  answered  the  boy. 

Mutual  Interest. 

A  few  days  after  a  farmer  had  sold  a 
pig  to  a  neighbor,  he  chanced  to  pass  the 
neighbor's  place,  where  he  saw  their  lit- 
tle boy  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  pig- 
pen watching  its  new  occupant. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Johnny,"  said  he;"how's 
your  pig  today?" 

"Oh,  pretty  well,  thank  you,"  replied 
the  boy.     "How  are  your  folks?" 

Story  for  the  Queen. 

An  English  professor  wrote  on  the 
black-board  in   his  laboratory; 

"Professor    Wilson     informs    his     stu- 


dents that  he  has  this  day  been  appointed 
honorary  physician  to  her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria." 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  he  had 
occasion  to  leave  the  room,  and  found  on 
his  return  that  some  student-wag  had 
added   to   the   announcement   the   words: 

"God  save  the  Queen." 

Great  Expectations. 

A  new  settlement  worker  was  going 
the  rounds  of  her  district  one  bright 
spring  morning.  In  a  crowded  tenement 
some  five  or  six  little  children  gazed  in- 
quiringly at  her  as  she  entered. 

"Well,  well,  children,"  she  said,  "I  nev- 
er saw  so  many  soiled  faces  in  my  life. 
Why  don't  you  use  some  soap  and  wa- 
ter?" 

"We  are  waiting  for  de  angel,  mum," 
replied  Tommy  Tuff. 

"What  angel?"  asked  the  young  wom- 
an. 

"Why,  de  lady  dat  come  fru  here  last 
week  and  give  one  of  de  kids  a  nickel  to 
wash  his  face." 


Yet  We  Say  They  Do. 

A  man  who  likes  to  delve  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  point  out  its  incon- 
gruities recently  came  out  of  his  latest 
trance,  and  asked  a  friend  these  ques- 
tions: 

Tell  me: 

Did  you  ever  see  a  stone  step? 

Or  a  peanut  stand? 

Or  a  sardine  box? 

Or  a  sausage  roll? 

Or  an  apple  turn  over? 

Or  hair  die? 

Or  a  day  pass  by? 

Or  a  horse  fiy? 

Or  a  snake  dance? 

Or  a  night  fall? 

Or  a  ship  spar? 

Or  sugar  bowl? 

Or  a  vine  run? 

Or  a  cracker  bo.x? 

Or  a  bed  spring? 

Or  a  rail  fence? 

Or  a  ginger  snap? 

Or  a  skate  fish? 

Or  a  bottlefly? 

Or  a  man  catch  his  breath? 

Or  hear  a  bed  tick? 

Or  see  a  clock  run? 

Or  see  ink  stand? 

Or  a  man  pull  up  a  river? 


Edison's  LATEST 

Supremely  Fine  Phonograph 

A  musical  wonder^a  perfect   reproducer  of  sound— unsurpassable 
in  cicarnessaiid  beauty  of  tone.     Read  our  Wonderful  Offor: 
Double  Reproducer.    6  Latest  Amberol  Records  and  6  Lat- 
est Standard  Records  (your  own  selection).  Beautiful  Flower 
Shaped  Horn.   New  Style  Cabinet.    I 

'  'Improved  Excelsior"  Outfit  No.  9  -Just  Out 

Extraordinary  Inducement  Price  on  this  Outfit 
now  $27.^0 

Our  Free  Loan 


GRADE 
EDISON 


Remember— it 
costs  you  no- 
thing   to    get  and  hear 
this  remarkable  ins!ru- 
ment. 

You  Need  Not  Buy  Anything:  All  we  want  on  this  free  loan  is  that  you  convince  your- 
If  of  the  absolute  su|icriority  of  this  superb  new  st)'le  instrument.     All  we  ask   is  that  you  let 
your  family  and  a  few  of  your  neighbors  and  friends  hear  the  Edison  when   we  send    it   to   you 
on  a  free  loan.    Let  them  hear  tlie  magnificent  music,  operas,  comic  songs  and  funny    rccita- 
■ons — then  let  them  judge.  If  any  of  your  f.iends  then  want  an  I'Mison,  we  will  feel  thank- 
ful to  you,  or  if  you  want  to  keep  yours,  you  may  do  so,  on  the  easiest  payments:  as  low 
^^^^.    as  $i.io  down  and  $i.oo  a  week  for  26  weeks— think  of  it— $1.00  a  week 
or  an  Edison.    But  if  you  and  none  of  your  friends  want  an  instrument  just  now, 
there  is  no  harm  done,    lust  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense,  and  we  cliargc  you 
nothing  for  the  free  toan. 


We  will  ship  you  this  Outfit  on  a  free   loan — no  money  down — do  not    pay 
us  one  cent  at  time  of  delivery — ^takc  the  outfit  to  your  home  on  our  free 
loan  offer. 


(o 


We  simply  want  everybody  to  hear  the  latest  product  of  Mr.  Edison's  skilL 

NOW  WRITE   for    the    free    catalog    and    free    list    of    Idison    records, 
op^.'i'as,  songs  and  comic    recitations    that    you   want  to    hear  on   this  tree 
loan     Just  put  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  r.  letter,  or  Sjgn 
_'o^c.,'^^    0;  "^.VV^    ^"^  vr\z\\  the  coupon.    No  letter  necessary  if  you  send  the  coupon. 
\    « ^■'V'^  ,f  <r/VV  ROYAL  W.    DAYNES.    MANAGER 

'''Ml\f^/-''f'^^^<  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH   DISTRIBUTERS 

o.  A.  o.  ;,         ^XV      ^^^  Main  St..  Dcpt.  23  SALT  LAKE  ClIY.  UTAH 


Monarch 


Highest  type  of  mechan- 
ical excellence.  Lightest 
1  VDCWntCrS  fLinnlng, easiest  operated. 
•'  '^  Durability    second   to 

none.  Equipped  with  every  modern  feature, 
absolutely  visible.  ^All  makes  of  Typewriters 
rented,  repaired,  exchanged,  sold.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.     Inspection  invited. 


Utah  Typewriter  Exchange  Co. 

GENERAL  AGENTS 
62  W.  Second  South  St  ,  Salt  Lake,  Utah 


Book  Review. 

"The   Girl   Wanted,"  by  Nixon   Water- 
man,   author    of    "Boy    Wanted,"    is    "A 
cheerful,  helpful  book  dedicated  to. 
The  girl  wanted,  who 

By  her  beautiful  ways. 
Shall  brighten  and  gladden 
Life's  wonderful  days." 
The    book    is    indeed    what    the    above 
quotation   says   it   is.      It   is   not   dry   and 
preachy,    but    it    is    a    bright,    interesting 
book,    that    the   girls    will    like,    and   they 
will    read   it    with    pleasure    and    interest. 
The  following  subjects  arc  treated  in  the 
author's  pleasing  way: 
Choosing  the  Way. 


.■\ccomplishment. 

The  Joy  of  Doing. 

Some  Every-Day  Virtues. 

The   Value  of   Sunshine. 

A  Merry  Heart. 

Golden   Habits. 

The   Purpose  of  Life. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  full  page 
lialftone  portraits  of  Martha  Washing- 
ton, Queen  Victoria,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  and  George  Eliot. 

The  book  has  wide  inargins  down  the 
outside  of  the  pages.  These  margins 
contain  short,  pithy  quotations  from 
many  well   known   authors. 

Every  girl,  together  with  her  mother, 
can  get  much  good  out  of  this  excellent 
work.     We  recommend  it. 

"The  Girl  Wanted"  is  published  by 
Forbes  and  Company,  Chicago.  For  sale 
by  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book 
Store.     Price  $L25,  postpaid. 


Say   tliat    you    saw    it    in    The    JUVE.nIILE    INSTKIICTO.'l. 


DAVID  KCCLES,  President  HENRY  H.  ROLAPP,  Secretary 

M    S.  BROWNING,  Vice-President  H.  H.  SPENCER,  Treasurer 

JUnalgamated  Sugar  Company 

DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  B.  P.  ELLISON 

JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT  JOSEPH  CLARK 

FRED  J.  KIESEL  GEORGE  STODDARD 

ADAM  PATTERSON  WM.  H.  WATTIS 

FACTORIES  AT  OGDEN,  UTAH:  LOGAN,  UTAH;  AND  LA  GRANDE,  OREGON 


Utali^Idaho  Su^ar  Qompany 

Main  Offices,  Sliaron  Building,  Salt  Lake  Gity 

FACTORIES:  Lehi,  Utah;  Garland,  Utah;  Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville, 
Spanish  Fork,  Provo,  Utah.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
Sugar  City,  Idaho;  Nampa,  Idaho;  Auxiliary  Plant:  Parker,  Idaho. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Prest.  Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest.  H.  G.  Whilney,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Who  Does 

Not  Read  The 

Saturday 

News? 


We  ^ive  a  half  rate  {$1.  GO  a  year)  when  you  send 
it  away  to  your  friends. 


Say   that   you   saw    it    in    The    JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


Books    Books 

Improve  your  minds  by 
reading  Good  Books 


I      Ought toKnow 


The  store  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  is 
making  a  specialty  of  the  kind  of  books 
that  uplift  as  well  as  interest  you. 

Write  us  for  suggestive  list  of  books 
for  your  home,  public,  or  school  library. 

Mail  orders  filled  the  same  day  as 
received.     Send  for  our  New  Catalog. 


(WhatAYoungManOughttoKnow 


WhatAYo«{H«5biinilOiiSlitlDKnow 


WliatAMaiiof45DughttoKnotvl 


iWhatAYoungGirlQuohttoKnoJ 


(wbfltAYouniWDiiianOuahttoKnoivl 


WhatAYaungWifeOughttaKnow 


WliatAWomanof45DiishtfiiKn4 


ADDRESS 


m 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 


44  E.  South  Temple, 


Salt  Lake  City 


FERGUS  COALTER,    (5  West  First  South 

Have tbe  following  nice  Anttiems:        Per  Per 

Copy  Dozen 

Thanksgiving  Anthem,  by  Evan  Stephens    .12  $1.25 

O  Come,  I>et  Us  Sing 10  1,00 

O  My  Father 10  1.00 

Rouse,  Oh,  Ye  Mortals,  by  Evan  Stephens  ,10  1,00 
The   Lord   Will  Comfort    Zion,   by    Geo. 

Careless 10  1.00 

The    Mountain   of  the   Lord's  House,  by 

Evan  Stephens 10  1.00 

Overthrow  of  Gog  and  Magog,   by  Evan 

Stephens 10  1.00 

Lift  Dp  Thy  Voice  in  Singing,  by  Evan 

Stephens 10  1.00 

Song  of  the  Redeemed,  by  Evan  Stephens    .12  1.2.^ 

FERGUS    COALTER    MUSIC    COMPANY 

15  West  First  South  St  ,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
CATALOGUES  FREE 


EJ  iFiCTR,  L  TYPEJiS 


3xxjfL. 


SIGN  PAINTER 

PHONE  DECORATOR 

30I7 


DESIGNER 


so 

RICHARDS 


WILLIAMSON 
HAFFNER  CD. 

ENGRAVERS  /^PRINTERS 


DENVER,COLO 


Sav  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


Mtafj  3mplement=^eticle  Company 


^T^BWfl??*, 


SALT    LAKE     CITY.    UTAH 


ASSOCIATE  HOUSES: 

Burton  Implement  Co.,   Ogden,  Utah 

Provo   Vehicle   &  Implement  Co.,  Provo,  Utah 

Nebo  Implement   &  Vehicle   Co.,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Richfield  Implement  Co.,  Richfield,  Utah 

Cache  Valley  Implement  &  Produce  Co.,  Preston,  Idaho 

Snake  River  Implement  Co.,  Burley,   Idaho 


Mitchell  Farm  and  Spring  Wagons,  Winona  Wagona 

Deliveries,  Drays,  Trucks  and  Buckboards 

Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  Wagons  and  Carts 

Buggy  and  Team  Harness,  Whips,  Robes  and  Blankets 

Cutters  and  Bob  Sleighs 

P.   &  O.   Plows  and  Harrows 

P.   &  O.   Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Syracuse  Plows,  Sanders  Disc  Plows 

Disc  Harrows  and  Seeders 

Garden  Cultivators  and  Seeders 

Grain  Drills  Disc  and  Shoe 

Champion  Headers 

Osborne  Binders,   Mowers  and  Rakes 

Knives,  Sections,  Guards  and  Repairs 

Automobiles  and  Automobile  Supplies 

Minneapolis  Traction  Engines  and  Separators 

Steam  Plow  Ou/its 

Buck  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Mead  Hay  Presses 

Hay  Tools--Full  Line 

Rope  and  Binding  Twine 

Gasoline  Engines 

Pumps,  Wind  Mills  and  Towers 

Cream  Separators 

Lawn  Mowers  and  Accessories 

Cider,  Bone  and  Feed  Mills 

Feed  Cutters   and  Grinders 

Potato  Planters  and  Diggers 

Corn  Shellers  and  Planters 

Scrapers—All  Kinds 

Wagon  Wood  Stock 

Field  Fencing  and  Wire 

Jewel  Stoves  and  Ranges 


and 
i^etail 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

The  only  local  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the  Inter-Mountain   ' 
Region.     Unsurpassed  Protection  Given 

HEBER   J.    GRANT  &   CO.,  General  Agents 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH 


JOSEPH  J.    DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice  President 

B.  J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  0.   C.   BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS 


ORGANS 


PLAYER-PIANOS 


FROM  $125.00  FROM    $25.00  FROM    $450.00 

$6.00  per  month  $3.00  per  month  $12.00  per  month 

TVe  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  oj  Chicago 

GENERAL   DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues   cheerfully   mailed   upon   application 


